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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
BA THAN HASKELL DOLE, 

Boston, December Ig, 1894. 
If Portland is a suburb of Boston still more so is 
Dublin, and therefore I feel justified in calling the 
attention of the readers of Book NEws to a little 
green-paper bound volume of very individual poems 
entitled ‘‘ Homeward Songs by the Way,” published 
by Whaley, 46 Dawson Chambers, Dublin, Ireland. 
It is to Mr. Thomas B. Mosher of Portland that I 
am indebted for the pleasure of this discovery. 
Only the author's initials—'‘ A. E."—are given. The 
volume contains about half a hundred pages. But it 
is daintily printed at the Chiswick Press and the con- 
tents are quite remarkable. This is the Preface: 


‘‘I moved among men and places, and in living 
I learned the truth at last. I know I am a spirit, and 
that I went forth in old time from the Self-ancestral to 
labours yet unaccomplished ; but filled ever and again 
with homesickness I made these songs by the way.” 


The first is entitled : 


THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


Far up the dim twilight fluttered 
Moth-wings of vapour and flame : 
The lights danced over the mountains, 

Star after star they came. 


The lights grew thicker unheeded, 
For silent and still were we; 
Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never see. 
Simple and artless as these eight lines are, tempted 


as one is at first to say ‘‘ how silly the ending,”’ a 


second reading or a second thought arrests the atten- 
tion and one finds in it the expression of a mood as 
true as it is delicate. 

Far higher and deeper, however, is: 


SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
When the soul sought refuge in the place of rest, 
Overborne by strife and pain beyond control, 
From some secret hollow, whisper soft confessed, 
Came the legend of the soul. 
Some bright one of old time laid his scepter down 
So his heart might learn of sweet and bitter truth; - 
Going forth bereft of beauty, throne and crown 
And the sweetness of his youth. 


So the old appeal and fierce revolt we make 

Through the world’s hour dies within our primal will ; 
And we justify the pain and hearts that break 

And our lofty doom fulfil, 


The poem entitled ‘‘ Forgiveness,’’ it seems to me, 
is one of the strongest in the book: 
At dusk the window-panes grew gray ; 
The wet world vanished in the gloom ; 
The dim and silver end of day 
Scarce glimmered through the little room. 


And all my sins were told; I said 

Such things to her who knew not sin— 
The sharp ache throbbing in my head, 

The fever running high within, 
I touched with pain her purity ; 

Sin’s darker sense I could not bring: 
My soul was black as night to me; 

To her I was a wounded thing. 
I needed love no words could say ; 

She drew me softly nigh her chair, 
My head upon her knees to lay 

With cool hands that caressed my hair. 


She sat with hands as if to bless, 

And looked with grave ethereal eyes 
Ensoulded by ancient quietness, 

A gentle priestess of the Wise. 


What fine feeling there is in the quaint conceit of: 


THE GREAT BREATH. 

Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 

Withers once more the old blue flower of day : 
There where the ether like a diamond glows 

Its petals fade away. 
A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air; 

Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows ; 
The great deep thrills for through it everywhere 

The breath of Beauty blows, 
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I saw how all the trembling ages past, 
Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 
Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes her last, 
And knows itself in death. 


I am tempted to quote and quote, but must pres- 
sently pause. Yet here is a part of a little lyric 
entitled : 

COMFORT. 


Dark head by the fireside brooding, 
Sad upon your ears 

Whirlwinds of the earth intruding 
Sound in wrath and tears. 


Tender-hearted, in your lonely 
Sorrow I would fain 
Comfort you, and say that only 

Gods could feel such pain. 


Only spirits know such longing 
For the far away ; 

And the fiery fancies thronging 
Rise not out of clay. 


Keep the secret sense celestial 
Of the starry birth ; 

Though about you call the bestial 
Voices of the earth. 


Sad one, dry away your tears; 
Mount again anew : 

In the great ancestral years 
Waits the throne for you. 


What depths of passion are hidden under this little 
two petalled flower : 


DUST. 
I heard them in their sadness say :— 
“ The earth rebukes the thought of God 
We are but embers wrapped in clay 
A little nobler than the sod.” 


But I have touched the lips of clay 
Mother, thy rudest sod to me 

Is thrilled with fire of hidden day 
And haunted by all mystery. 


And there is genuine philosophy, Platonic indeed 
in the stanzas entitled : 


THE SYMBOL SEDUCES. 


There in her old-world garden smiles 
A symbol of the world’s desire, 
Striving with quaint and lovely wiles 
To bind to earth the soul of fire. 
And while I sit and listen there, 
The robe of beauty falls away 
From universal things to where 
Its image dazzles for a day. 


Away! the great life calls; I leave 
For Beauty, Beauty’s rarest flower ; 
For Truth the lips that ne’er deceive ; 
For Love, I leave Love’s haunted. bower. 


The author’s color sense is very artistic, but it is 
shown especially in the descriptive poems like those 
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entitled ‘‘ Krishna,”’ ‘“‘ The Singing Silences’’ and a 
dozen more and yet I may say there is not a purely 
descriptive poem in the whole book: they are all 
subjective and etherealized by the poet’s thought. 

I should not feel justified in devoting so much space 
to such a little exotic book if there were any literary 
news to be found in Boston. While.the people are 
feasting the Knight of the Cordon bleu is willing to 
let the morrow's dinner remain unconsidered. 

A few scattered items of varying interest must do 
service therefore as a pendent. 

Miss Harriet Preston, the translator of ‘‘ Miréio,”’ 
has been visiting in Boston. Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells gave her a reception. 

Mrs. Clara Hodgson Burnett and her son, Mr. 
Vivian Burnett, have been here for a short visit. 
They were at Mrs. Moulton’s last Friday afternoon. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, whose ‘ World Beautiful" 
has already gone into its third thousand is spending 
the month of December with friends on Glen Road, 
in Jamaica Plain, 

Mrs. Mary McNiel Scott, many of whose beautiful 
poems are inspired by Japanese subjects, has left her 
home in Mobile, Alabama, and has found a congenial 
field of labor in the Japanese department of our Art 
Museum. She was for sometime in a remote province 
of Japan, and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
language and thought of the Land of the Rising Sun. 

The author of ‘‘Rodman Heath, or the Mug- 
wumps "’—one of the cleverest and most successful of 
the Arena Company’s publications—is Dr. Robert 
Edes, who is connected professionally with the Adams 
Nervine Asylum. 

Mr. Eben Newell Hewins who furnished the Biblio- 
graphy to Mr. Charles Dexter Allen’s valuable treatise 
on American Book Plates is an enthusiast on the 
subject ; his paper on the collecting of ‘‘ Ex-libris’’ has 
awakened much interest in the subject wherever he 
has read it. He lives in Jamaica Plain. 

A successful literary lady who has recently come to 
live in Boston proper is gathering round her a society 
of delightful people. One of her invitations charm- 
ingly illustrates the almost super-earthly atmosphere 
in which some of us Bostonians are supposed to 
dwell. She writes to a friend of mine: 

‘It would be a true pleasure to see you here at my 
Monday evenings, where only those are invited who 
have produced one, at least, noteworthy book, picture 
or symphony. That my new home may bea center 
for long deep conversations on all subjects of man’s 
progress is the wish of my heart.” 

The Sunday lectures at the house of Mrs. Ole Bull 
at Cambridge are arousing great interest. Lady 
Henry Somerset, who is spending some months in 
Boston, spoke there a week ago. Last Sunday the 
Brahmin Vivakananda spoke in the morning and 
Professor Fenollosa in the afternoon, A friend of 
mine who was present declared that the very atmos- 
phere throbbed with electrical pulsations. The two 
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men, both so filled with the philosophy of the East, 
spoke as though inspired. 

The proposed testimonial to the Rev. S. F. Smith, 
author of the national hymn “ America,” is begin- 
ing to take definite shape. Mr.E. A. Grozier, the pro- 
prietor of the Boston /os¢, is the newly-appointed 
secretary of the Committee of Six, and whatever he 
lays his hand to will be sure to prosper. It is now 
expected that the Marine Band of Washington will 
take part in the exercises of the occasion which will 
probably be set for the latter part of January. The 
report that Mr. Smith is in destitute circumstances has 
been categorically denied by his son. 

L. Prang & Company, encouraged by the success 
of their souvenir edition of Mr. Charles Foller 
Adams, dialect poem, ‘‘ Dot Long-Handled Dipper,” 
have just issued illustrated editions of ‘‘ Der Oak und 
der Vine,” ‘‘ Vas Marriage a Failure?” ‘‘ Leedle Yau- 
cob Strauss,’’ and “ Yaucob’s Dribulations.”” Each 
has a half-tone portrait of the witty and genial author. 
Dr. Holmes was greatly delighted with these dialect 
poems and shortly before his death wrote Mr. Adams 
a charmingly appreciative note. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
There is only one real question left on which men 
seem still ready to kill each other, now that they no 
longer do on creeds and politics. Is free competition 
best for society and the individual—for ‘‘ whatever is 
good for the hive is good for the bee '’—or is it not? 
‘* Wealth Against Commonwealth,” by Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd, is the strongest, best written statement of the 
negative which has yet been seen in thecountry. For 
twenty years Mr. Lloyd, once an editorial writer on 
the Chicago 77zbume, has studied this question. He 
recounts in this story the series of oftenses which have 
attended the progress and success of the Standard Oil 
Trust in its various ramifications. They have been 
laid bare in trials, civil and criminal, investigations 
and newspaper exposure. In connecting the princi- 
pals Mr. Lloyd does not always distinguish between 
proof and inference. Nearly all except crimes which 
he attacks is done in all business, only these men did 
it on a bigger and more successful scale. Many of 
these statutory crimes or common law offenses, like 
special railroad rates and rebates, are not condemned 
by the public conscience. He nowhere meets squarely 
and directly the decrease in cost to the consumer. 
But his b ook is sincere, it is vividly written and it will 
make a profound impression on public opinion. It is 
a half-truth, but it isa most powerful half-truth. The 
injustice, the oppression and the wrong he describes 
exist; but worse existed when and where the State has 
interfered in production and wielded monopoly, as all 
history teaches. The real moral of the Standard Oil 
Trust, as I read it, is, that the only hope for freedom 
from economic slavery is in keeping the State and its 
agencies apart as the refuge and defense to which 
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men can turn, If the Standard Oil Trust were the 
State, the individual would have no one to whom to 
turn. Mr. Lloyd’s plea for a perception of the inherent 
wickedness of the game of ‘‘ beggar my neighbor,” as 
shown in much business competition, must carry con- 
viction,—the remedy he proposes does not. 

xx 

M. Jules Claretie’s two short stories, ‘Jean 
Mornas” and “ Tuyet,”” which Dr. Edward H. Magill 
has just edited with notes, are admirably suited for 
rapid French reading, for it cannot be too often said 
that the way to receive a reading acquaintance with 
French, if you missed it in your education, or have 
lost it, is to read fifteen minutes a day and keep at 
it. You will be amazed to find how much you can 
read after a year. 

*% 

Phillips Brooks was in all respects so completely a 
preacher that a single volume of 529 pages holds all 
his ‘‘ Essays and Addresses’’ outside of the pulpit. 
They cover thirty-seven so that all are short and they 
extend from 1859 to 1892 over all the growth of a 
great man, They have been collected with loving, 
solicitious care by the Rev. Mr. John Cotton Brooks, 
Bishop Brooks’s younger brother, and since the great 
preacher was one of the most difficult men in the 
world “ to take’’—I know by experience. He talked 
a full 250 to the minute—the reported addresses are 
often imperfect. Taken as a whole, there is here a 
surprising uniformity and force. Most of these are 
the ‘‘occasional’’ addresses a man of distinction is 
asked to deliver. In them all is the note of his ser- 
mon—sympathy with humanity and belief in the 


spiritual. This motive and this conviction are always 
present and they are enough. 
* 
* * 


For twenty years the British Museum has issued 
“catalogues’’ of its coins, each volume a standard 
authority in its field. The.authors of these catalogues 
have written a group of essays, each on his own sub- 
ject, pointing out the general character of the coinage 
on which they have written and its historical charac- 
ter and relations. The volume, ‘‘ Coins and Medals,” 
is edited by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who contributes 
the chapter on Mohammedan coins, a subject on 
which he is an unrivaled authority. Published in 
1892, it has reached a third edition. It is not surpris- 
ing. The book is a sound introduction to the study 
of numismatics; it is interesting as reading and it con- 
stitutes an illuminating guide to any collection. A 
chapter on American coinage would add to its interest 
to readers here; but in its field a better authority than 
these essays—Mr. Barclay V. Head on Greek coins, 
Mr. Herbert A. Grueber on English coins, or Mr. 
Percy Gardner on the later Greek issues—could not 
be found. 


xx 
Mr. W. J. Linton, now 82, is one of the most pic- 


turesque and individual figures in the last half cen- 
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tury, Born in 1812, he has been poet, revolutionist, 
wood-engraver, critic and editor. Irascible, vigorous 
and industrious he has dug in many fields and raised 
fruit in them all. ‘“ Three-Score Years and Ten”’ 
is a collection of random recollections, on almost 
every page of which a sharp side-light is thrown on 
some familiar figure. Like a good wood-engraver, 
every touch of Mr. Linton’s graver lets in light on 
the subject. Here is for instance an interesting page 
and a half on Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, who wrote 
“‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” like ‘‘In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory,” the work of an Unitarian, a provi- 
dential lesson in Christian charity spread at large in 
every hymn-book. De Rohan, Garibaldi’s friend, 
whom I knew in Washington, old and poor, is better 
drawn here than in any other memoirs. As the book 
is in large print and Mr. Linton's style vigorous, it 
can be read in an afternoon, and a very agreeable 
afternoon you will find it. 
«*% 

I do not know any one but reviewers who will find 
Mr. Percy Russell’s ‘‘ Guide to British and American 
Novels” useful, but to them it will be a constant aid. 
So many men and women write novels, and each of 
them writes so many novels, that the reviewer is per- 
petually in the plight of a man at a party when he 
meets a familiar, pretty and interesting face, but 
cannot for the life of him tell where he met its owner 
before. Mr. Russell has taken novels up by classes— 
historical, military, naval, nautical, political, Scotch, 
Irish, comic and humorous, sensational, occult, re- 
ligious, popular, temperance, school and college life— 
and described them, while a closing chapter on 
living novelists is precious—to the reviewer beyond 
price—because it tells about the novelists too young for 
the dictionaries, but old enough to have had a novel 
a year. All these classes of novels are grouped and 
described, like specimens in a case. Mr. Russell's 
criticism is commonplace, but his facts are full and 
they are reasonably accurate. There are indices, 
one of authors and another of titles. 

x" % 

The materials for a good society play are included 
in ‘The Story of Lawrence Garthe,” by Mrs. Ellen 
Olney Kirk. The situations are dramatic, not in the 
conventional, but in the theatrical sense. The swift, 
rapid story is laid in New York, the characters are few, 
much of the dialogue would act capitally and some- 
thing is happening all the time, as it must on the 
stage. 

Pai 

“Towards Utopia” deals keenly with that large 
number of social evils which might be better, if peo- 
ple would only try. The difficulty, however, is that 
they will not try. No American can read this book, 
written in England, without seeing that many of these 
evils are already remedied here, in whole or in part. 
Others are worse here. But the stimulating side of 


the book is the attention it draws to the burden we 
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needlessly carry. How much truck, for instance, most 
houses contain of relics of trips, shabby bric-a-brac 
and so on, which has to be taken care of and is of no 
use to any human being. And daily life is as full as 
our houses of things as useless and less easily thrown 
away. 


* 
* * 


The Northern Saga is simplicity itself. It looks 
easy todo. Asa matter of fact, its peculiar charm 
and force have been caught by noone. Mr, William 
Morris ‘‘ Sigurd”’ and the rest are fine poems; but 
the note of the Sagas is gone. It is absent in Long- 
fellow’s echoes. Mr. Albany F. Major, in ‘‘ Sagas 
and Songs of the Norsemen,” has worked up his local 
color on his palette with great care; but, somehow, 
he cannot use it to paint the local picture. The verse 
is very fair and the alliterative effect conscientious. 
There are good touches. But these poems are not 
the real thing. 


* 
* * 


The new method of historical criticism in the last 
ten years has invaded art—Morelli leading. Pre- 
cisely as history was once written from general impres- 
sions and is now patiently pieced together from the 
minute study of documents and contemporaneous 
conditions, so, while critics once wrote about pictures 
and statues subjectively, now men slowly gather all 
the minute information accessible as toa painter, his 
works, his methods and his way of treating each part 
of his picture, and decide from these which pictures he 
has painted. Where style and the look of a picture once 
decided its artist, now the real painter is sought by a 
minute, rigorous analysis. Through this method in art, 
as in history, some characters are advanced and some 
are thrown into the back-ground. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica gives a single sentence to Lorenzo Lotto, a 
Venetian portrait-painter. Mr. Bernard Berenson, 
a critic of the new school, has given an entire volume 
whose substance and conclusions justify the space. 
Through 353 quarto pages, the details, hands, ears 
and hair, of pictures attributed to Lotto are analyzed 
and a conclusion reached as to each, while every scrap 
of evidence in regard to the painter in records, his 
account-books, etc., is collected and brought to bear 
on his works, life and character. ‘‘ Appears Verona.” 
Out of the murk, with the assistance of. excellent 
photogravures, there gradually grows under Mr. Ber- 
enson’s method, the figure of one of the greatest por- 
trait painters of a great age, a painter strong in drawing 
character, psychological, modern in spirit, evangel- 
ical in religion, aman of whom Titian felt that the 
approval of Charles V was of small moment unless he 
could have Lotto’s criticism. Yet when all is over, 
one is fain to admit that instructive and accurate as 
this all is, the misleading Ruskin and Taine hold in 
interest. 

Pal 

Charles Loring Brace was one of the few men in 
any age of whose life-work it could be proved that it 
had lessened the crime aggregate of a great city. 
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When the children born of the heavy immigration, 
1845-1855, began to fill the streets of New York, he 
organized the Childrens’ Aid Society and redressed 
the balance of society by drawing of these children 
into Western homes. His life, which has just 
appeared, as was natural, since it is written by his 
daughter, does not give sufficient space to the inevit- 
able fault developed in this system—the lack of suffi- 
cient supervision after the children were put in 
country homes. This is dismissed in a page and in 
general the narrative of Mr. Brace’s work assumes a 
general knowledge in the reader which he does not 
possess. The two other phases of Mr. Brace’s career, 
his social life, which was full, rich and neither 
cramped nor aided by the need of earning a living, 
and his ceaseless publications in all channels are 
more fully given, particularly the former. It was all 
any man could ask, richly deserved and keenly 
enjoyed. As an author, Mr. Brace did invaluable 
work in the field of charities. Outside of this, he 
lacked the power for the work he sought to do, and 
his life was a thousandfold better argument for Christ 
and Christianity than any and all he wrote in its 
defence. 
x" 

Miss Anna Fuller for several years has been 
familiar in the magazines and weeklies for her 
sketches of Western life. In ‘‘ Peak and Prairie”’ 
they are gathered in a little volume which centers 
about the great upland of Colorado and gives a 
picture of the new West, which is both nearer and 
farther from the East than the old. 

* % 

Dr. William Pepper has done more than any other 
one medical educator to push the movement requiring 
a more rigorous professional training of physicians. 
Two addresses of his, just published on ‘ Higher 
Medical Education,”’ one in 1877 and the other in 
1893, record his efforts by giving the conditions 
against which he protested in the earlier year and 
the advance made at the later date. An appendix to 
each address summarizes the requirements in medical 
education throughout the world, but the real pith 
of this thin, but effective volume is in the two 
addresses which tell what he demanded in 1877, and 
what had been accomplished in 1893, not by his 
efforts alone; but, in so far as Philadelphia was con- 
cerned, under his leadership. 


* 
* * 


Dr. George Dana Boardman in his second address 
on “The Christian Church,” has put into lucid 
form the growing conception of the church as a 
spiritual organism, of which the different communions, 
denominations and sects are component parts. In 
some form this conception of the spiritual life of the 
race as an organic whole, sphered, conscious and 
alive in the church, has always existed; but the last 
century has seen great progress in it, because in all 
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directions men are feeling each other, and this, after 
all, is the great purpose of Christ and Christianity— 
to make man and men less lonely in the universe. 
Dr. Boardman,who with engaging frankness con- 
fesses his own recent access of knowledge, encourag- 
ing and discouraging, has written here one of the most 
persuasive of tractates for a consciousness of Christian 
unity in the hearts of Christians. When this comes, 
the form of union will take care of itself. 
x * 

Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton in her second 
volume, ‘‘ Colonial Days and Dames,’’ has shown 
taste and discrimination and accuracy in gleaning 
from familiar fields, and some unfamiliar, the personal 
details of feminine colonial life. The volume is 
charmingly prepared and printed, and it has instantly 
secured the attention at dinner-table and lunch parties 
which bespeaks the popular book. Certain chapters, 
like that on early poetesses,have much new matter, per- 
sonal letters are freely quoted, and on many pages 
there is proof of careful investigation, whose toil only 
those can appreciate who have shared in like labor. 


* 
* * 


The Southern side of colonial life is as yet almost 
untrodden ground, and this alone lends fresh interest 
to ‘‘The Colonial Cavalier,” by Mrs. Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. This modest little volume has gathered 
from laws, records and private papers an engaging 
picture of early Southern social life, full of new detail, 
and, since Mrs. Goodwin is herself of New England 
stock, lit with the contrast offered by Northern condi- 
tions. Of the many volumes due to the current 
colonial renaissance it would be hard to name one 
dealing with social life with more incidents fresh to 
the historical student. The list of authorities is a com- 
mendable novelty in most books written by women. 





PROFESSOR VON HELMHOLTZ. 


Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz, the 
famous physiologist and physicist, who died last 
September, was born at Potsdam in 1821, and was 
the son of a teacher of German. After a school 
course in his native town, he went through the 
ordinary medical curriculum at the Military Institute 
of Berlin, when he qualified for the post of military 
surgeon at Potsdam. Some valuable researches into 
the causes of fermentation led to the appointment of 
Helmholtz as professor of physiology at Kénigsberg 
in 1849. a post which he left in 1853 for a similar one 
at Bonn, removing thence to Heidelberg in 1858, and 
finally to Berlin, as professor of physics in the Uni- 
versity, in 1871. From this chair he retired a few 
years ago in favor of Professor Kundt, also recently 
deceased. The work by which Von Helmholtz is 
best known is ‘‘ The Sensations of Tone as a Physio- 
logical Basis for the Theory of Music ” (1863), which 
is translated into most European languages, and 
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the conclusions of which are embodied in all standard 
text-books of music. It appeared first in English in 
1875. He also made some discoveries of the greatest 
importance with regard to the relations between sight 
and sound, which led him to conclude the existence 
of sound colors (Klangfarben). His first work on 
the ‘Nerves of Invertebrata’? was published as 
long ago as 1842, and since then he has written 
numerous books, among which are ‘‘ Heat as a Mode 
of Motion,” and ‘ Manual of Physiological Optics ”’ 
(1856), ‘‘ The Conservation of Force” (1847), and 
“Theory of the Impressions of Sound”’ (Tonemp- 
findungen) (1862). His experiments with resonators 
revealed the existence of harmonic sub-tones; thus 
carrying further the analysis of the musical tone. 
His physiological learning enabled him to discover— 
what Wheatstone had already foreshadowed—that, 
independently of the vocal chords, the human mouth- 
cavity gives forth different notes as its shape changes 
for the pronouncing of different vowel sounds. He 
was the first, too, to give a physical explanation of 
the sombre effect of the minor chord, which sounds 
prosaic to the zsthetic critic, for it is dependent on 
the theory of sub-tones just mentioned. But it has 
an almost romantic interest in that it justifies some of 
the rules for dealing with these chords which the old 
masters had worked out for themselves empirically. 
He elaborated the discoveries of the Marchese Corti 
on the structure of the humanear. It had been found 
that the cochlea contains some three thousand fibres, 
known as Corti’s arches. Von Helmholtz showed 
that the sensation of tune depends on the development 
of these arches and their connection with the brain, 
and further that different fibres are set vibrating by 
different tones, just like the strings of any musical 
instrument. 

Through all his books Professor Helmholtz has 
combined ingenious experiments with philosophic 
reasoning, and his ability to present to the public in 
clear language the results of his researches, often 
most abstruse, has contributed largely to his reputa- 
tion. Several of his articles have been published in 
book form and translated into English, and many 
of his works are used as text books in German 
schools, 

Dr. Helmholtz made a visit to the United States in 
1893, and took part in the Electrical Congress at the 
World's Fair. On his way home from Chicago he 
remained a few days in New York and delivered an 
interesting lecture at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons on ophthalmology. Among his audience 
were: Professor Knapp, Professor Alexander Graham 
Bell, of telephone fame; President Seth Low, of 
Columbia College; Professor John G. Curtis, Pro- 
fessor Abraham Jacobi, Professor M. A. Starr, Profes- 
sor Lefferts, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Professor T. 
Mitchell Pruden, and Dr. Charles H. May. 

Naturally he was the recipient of many honors by 
Universities and learned bodies in nearly all civilized 
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countries, and the Emperor William I. conferred 
upon him the rank of nobility. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 





The photograph of Professor von Helmholtz, used 
for Book News frontispiece, is copyrighted by J. C. 
Schaarwachter of Berlin, the court photographer, 
by whose courtesy it is reproduced. 





FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 

BERLIN, December, 1894. 
The complaint has been frequently reiterated in the 
newspapers and elsewhere that the German public 
does not buy books. In refutation of this assertion 
the Vossische Zeitung publishes a statistical statement 
which proves pretty clearly that the des¢ books find a 
ready sale. I will not burden this letter with dry 
details, but it is worthy of remark that Vilmar’s and 
K@6nig’s Histories of German Literature, the one at 
eight and the other at twenty marks the copy, have 
both reached their twenty-fourth edition. The ex- 
treme practical side of German life is displayed in 
the fact that Rothschild’s ‘‘ Pocket-Manual for Mer- 
chants,” a most comprehensive business com- 
pendium, has gone through thirty-five editions at 
nine marks. At the opposite extremity of the literary 
scale appears Felix Dahn’s historical romance, Zzz 
Kampf um Rom, with twenty editions since its first 
publication in 1876. All these figures are exceeded 
by the German version of Gen. Lew Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,” of which no less than thirty-seven editions 
have been issued ; a wonderful success for a foreign 
author. Georg Ebers’s ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ which appeared 
last Christmas, and of which I sent you a brief notice 
at the time, has passed through nine editions. This 
year his Christmas gift to the public is a story of life 
in the imperial city of Nuremberg in the days of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, of which every detail is pre- 
sented with the skill and fidelity characteristic of this 
distinguished author and antiquarian. It is appro- 
priately entitled, /m Schmiedefeuer —‘‘ In the smith’s 
forge ’—and finds its motif in the daily doings of 
the armorers and iron-workers of the medizval 
city, who, it is superfluous to say, were unrivaled in 
their art. The master-work of Peter Visscher, the 
shrine of St. Sebaldus, which stands in the midst of 
that dream of Gothic architecture, the choir of the 
church which bears the name of the half-forgotten 
saint, is probably the most exquisite and artistic bit 
of iron-work in existence. 

This is a long digression, There is no doubt that 
the Germans buy good books with sufficient freedom ; 
but their practical development forbids them to spend 
much money on the mere novel—* three-volumed 
and once read,” as Young, I think, described it, 
This is the luxury of the rich. The man of moderate 
means prefers special treatises applicable to his own 
industry, or encyclopedic collections like those of 
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Meyer or Brockhaus. It speaks well for the general 
culture of the people that a Conversations-Lexikon 
may be found not only in almost every private 
house, but in many of the hotels and restaurants, 
even of provincial towns. Fourteen editions within 
a century, of a comprehensive compilation like that 
of Brockhaus, which costs 160 marks, and in which 
each article is carefully revised or rewritten, to 
bring it down to the date of publication, testify to 
the public appreciation of such undertakings. The 
twelfth volume of the ‘‘ Centennial edition '’ has just 
appeared, and progresses as far in the alphabetical 
order as Periicke—Anglice, ‘‘ wig.” It is richly adorned 
with illustrations, both in ink and in colors. Among 
the latter I cannot refrain from specifying the repro- 
duction of Murillo’s exquisite Madonna in the Muse- 
um of the Prado in Madrid, and the brilliant chromo- 
types of parrots and birds of Paradise, which clearly 
show that Nature is not afraid of color-contrasts 
which art does not fully sanction. It is a funda- 
mental maxim of heraldry that ‘‘color upon color is 
false blazonry;” the reds and the blues and the 
greens of a shield must be laid upon metal, z. ¢., 
silver or gold, white or yellow, ‘argent’ or “or;” 
but the birds do not hesitate to display themselves in 
coat-armor, in which the liveliest scarlets or crimsons 
border immediately upon the most brilliant blues or 
the most vivid greens, and the effect is by no means 
disagreeable. Among the other more important 
articles in this volume are Mosaic, Munich, Coins 
and Medals (Zinzen), Museums, Sewing-Machines 
(Nihmaschinen), Art in the Netherlands, Nautical 
Instruments, Naples, New Orleans, New York, 
Austria (Oesterreich), and Paris. I don't quite approve 
of the article on New York, which is hardly a 
sufficient description of the third city of the world, 
and the accompanying plan extends no further north 
than Ninety-sixth Street; but many topics, such as 
the Brooklyn Bridge, had been treated of in previous 
volumes. A page is devoted to Pennsylvania. The 
exceeding care which is taken to bring the history of 
the world down to the latest date is evinced by an 
article on the Tsar Nicholas II, who, as it states, 
succeeded to the Russian throne on the death of his 
father, Alexander III, on the tst of November last. 
And I received the bound volume on the 7th of 
December! This is quick work. 

The Rothes Buchlein, or ‘little red book,’’ so dear 
to aristocratic circles, the Almanach de Gotha, the 
132d annual volume’of which has just appeared, is 
likewise abreast of the times in this respect; but that 
was to be expected. The first pages, which contain 
the genealogical records of the reigning houses, are 
always the last printed; and the notice of the Russian 
imperial family, which had to be largely rewritten, in 
consequence of the change in relations occasioned by 
the death of the late Tsar, was put to press on the 
21st of November. The volume contains admirable 
portraits on steel of the present Tsar and Tsaritza, 
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as the “ Hereditary Grand-duke”’ and “ Princess Alix 
of Hesse.” The latter forms the frontispiece, and is 
by far the best likeness of the Empress that I have 
seen. Her earnest, wistful eyes seem to be gazing 
into futurity, as if she were wondering what fate might 
be in store for her. I have never seen a face whose 
expression reminded me so strongly of Raffaelle’s 
Madonna di San Sisto, the priceless treasure of the 
Dresden Gallery. The two remaining portraits are 
those of Casimir-Périer, President: of the French 
Republic, and Prince Windischgratz, the Austrian 
Prime Minister. In the Annuaire Diplomatique et 
Statistigue, which occupies nearly jwo-thirds of the 
bulky little volume, twenty pages are devoted to the 
United States, and contain all the information which 
anyone but a specialist would be likely to require. 

I have again wandered far from my original theme. 
It was my purpose to say that the Christmas cata- 
logues, which seem to be more numerous this year 
than ever, are another evidence of the German love 
of books. The postman rarely calls now without 
bringing me one or two of them; and he calls three 
or four times a day. Herein, probably, lies the secret 
of the complaint which I remarked at the beginning ; 
it is not that the buyers are few, but that the sellers 
are too many. The supply exceeds the demand; an 
observation which applies to authors as well as pub- 
lishers. In walking along a single block of the 
Mohrenstrasse this afternoon, I counted seven book- 
shops; and yet the Mohrenstrasse is not a principal 
thoroughfare, nor is it a particularly bookish quarter, 
though it includes the site of the ancient and honor- 
able establishment of Gsellius, which was founded as 
long ago as 1737, and has usually more than a million 
volumes upon its shelves. It would be hard to name 
an author of distinction, from Homer down to the 
Emperor William II, who is not represented in the 
two hundred and more closely-printed pages of its 
catalogue. As in all over-populated countries, especi- 
ally where the soil is poor and sandy, the tendency is 
towards the great centres. In the last quarter of a 
century Berlin has grown froma rather dull city of 
half a million to a brilliant capital of nearly two mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and too many people have 
devoted themselves to bookselling. Ainc tlle lach- 
ryme,. 

Apropos of the transfer of the Imperial Diet from 
its old quarters in the Leipziger Strasse to the splendid 
Reichshaus on the Kénigsplatz, which is to be its 
future home, and which was opened for business, on 
the 5th inst. by the Kaiser in person, with great pomp, 
Herr Eugen Richter, the eloquent leader of the Radi- 
cals, who has been a member of the Reichstag contin- 
uously since its first session in 1871, has published an 
account of its history during these twenty-four years, 
under the title /m alten Reichstag. It is most agree- 
ably written, stored with interesting facts and personal 
reminiscences which the autbor’s commanding posi- 
tion as an orator and party-leader have enabled him 
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to gather, and forms not only a valuable contribution 
to contemporary history, but a very entertaining 
series of sketches of the men who have been most 
prominent in German politics since the foundation of 
the Empire. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Herr Richter is nothing if not a partisan, and that, 
with the best intentions in the world, he would have 
been unable to divest himself completely of partisan 
bias. 
Space fails me. I must reserve for another letter 
a number of notices which I was contemplating. 
Vernon. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 

A dispatch dated Apia, Samoa, December 8, con- 
firmed the report that Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
novelist, died suddenly a few days before from apo- 
plexy. His body was buried on the summit of Paa 
Mountain, 1300 feet high. Mr. Stevenson had two 
novels practically completed, but could not be induced 
to part with them until they had received finishing 
‘touches, One is entitled ‘‘ The Chief Justice’s Clerk,” 
the plot of which was foreshadowed in ‘‘ Catriona.” 
Those who have read portions otf this work regard it 
as his masterpiece. The other book, entitled ‘St. 
Ives,” is the story of a French prisoner who made 
his escape from Edinburgh Castle and had stirring 
adventures in a romantic district of Scotland. Mr. 
Stevenson had many shorter tales sketched out. He 
loved Samoa better than any other place, except 
Scotland. His wife, interviewed recently, said: “ We 
mean to live in Samoa alwaysand leave our bones 
there.” 

Stevenson's father intended him for a lawyer, and 
with that end in view carefully educated him at 
private schools and at the University of Edinburgh. 
- He went far enough with his legal studies to be entered 
atthe Scottish bar, and then changed the whole course 
of his life. He began to travel for his health, and in 
this found such enjoyment that he took to writing of 
the things he saw. Then it was that he entered upon 
the literary career which has given him fame and 
honor wherever contemporary literature is read. 
Before his travels began he had probably made some 
attempts at authorship, for to an earlier period belong 
those contributions which Mr. P. G. Hamerton 
obtained from him for his Portfolio and Leslie Stephen 
for the Zhe Cornhill Magazine. 

His first published books have date of 1878, when 
his ‘ Inland Voyage” and “‘ Edinburgh: Picturesque 
Notes " made their appearance. The first of these 
at once seized public attention. It was an account of 
travel in canoes by two friends, who took to Belgian 
and French waters. It was the author’s style which 
captivated his readers. Some one described it as a 
compound of Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Bacon, George 
Herbert, Stern, and Blackmore. He was seen to 
have rare humor, great insight, refined feeling, and 
splendid powers of fresh description. 
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Already had Mr. Stevenson begun to show his 
fondness for France. This was in part due to his 
uncertain health, but in part also to a genuine liking 
for the land and people. As early as 1876 he had 
spent a whole summer there, and at Barbizon, Grez, 
and Fontainebleau American artists first made 
acquaintance with the brilliancy of his mind and the 
charm of his personality. Out of this summer came 
part of the experience recorded in ‘An Inland 
Voyage,’ and two years later French travel—the 
region of the Covennes—yielded up his “ Travels 
with a Donkey,” through which, in this country, his 
rise tc fame really began. 

Stevenson’s next volume was his ‘‘ Virginibus 
Puerisque and Other Papers,’’ which appeared in 
1881, and in the following year came his “ Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books.” Both contained matter 
that was repeated from the periodicals for which he 
had written— 7he Portfolio, The Cornhiil, The New 
Quarterly,and Macmillan's. In 1882 he published 
his ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,”’ with which were included 
some short stories that originally were published in 
The Cornhill and Temple Bar. 

Mr. Stevenson's first visit to America had been 
made before ‘‘ Treasure Island”’ (1883) appeared. In 
the summer of 1879 he determined to make a voyage 
from Liverpool to New York in the steerage, and on 
arrival here he concluded to continue the journey on 
land in an immigrant car as far as San Francisco. It 
was an odd mode of travel for one with Stevenson's 
refinement and sensitive spirit, but with him love of 
adventure has ever been one of the strongest pas- 
sions. We may, perhaps, call it an inherited taste— 
a survival in the tastes of the man of letters of what 
had been the daily habit and environment of his 
ancestors for two or more generations. Out of the 
American trip Mr. Stevenson got a series of magazine 
papers, and some years later a further fruit was seen 
in his book, ‘‘ The Silverado Squatters; a Sketch 
from a California Mountain,” which had to do with a 
deserted mining camp in the southern part of the 
State. Originally, the story was printed in the Cen/ury 
Magazine. Mr. Stevenson’s charming collection of 
verse relating to the inner life of childhood followed 
next. It was appropriately called “A Child's Gar- 
land of Verse,” and only two years ago an illustrated 
reprint of it awakened new praises. 

Next, in 1885, came ‘“‘ Prince Otto: A Romance,” 
in which he dealt with the morals of marriage, andin 
1886 his ‘‘ Strange Case of Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,”’ 
which has enjoyed the double reputation of great 
success on the stage as well as in book and story 
form. In the same year was published “ Kidnapped,” 
which was described as the ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Adven- 
tures of David Balfour in the year 1771.” 

Books which now followed were ‘‘ The Merry Men 
and Other Tales and Fables;” ‘“‘ Underwoods,” a 
volume of verse; a ‘‘ Memoir of Fleming Jenkins,”’ 
and ‘‘ Memories and Portraits,” all in 1887; ‘‘ The 
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Black Arrow: A Tale of the Two Roses,” in 1888; 
“‘ The Master of Ballantrae”’ (1889); ‘‘ Ballads,”’ in- 
cluding two long romances of South Sea life, and 
“The Wrong Box,” (in which he had the assistance 
of Lloyd Osbourne), in 1890; and since 1890, ‘“‘ The 
Wrecker,” (also with the help of Mr. Osbourne), 
“Across the Plains, with Other Memories and Essays,” 
and then his book on Samoa, which he called a 
Footnote to History. Eight Years of Trouble in 
Samoa.” More recently have appeared ‘“ David 
Balfour” (1893), and “Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,’ (1893). The long story ‘‘ David Balfour,”’ 
was widely read in the year of its appearance, and 
has been greatly admired. 

Mr. Stevenson, after the years spent in France for 
his health, sought elsewhere for a better climate than 
Scotland afforded. At one time he fixed his abode 
at Bournemouth, in the south of England, at a 
country home, which he called Skerryvore. Again 
he came to New York and spent a winter and some 
additional months in the Adirondacks, and finally he 
pitched his tent in Samoa. Great was the surprise of 
the public when it learned that to this remote Pacific 
isle the brilliant author had gone for a stay that 
would be prolonged, and might be permanent. He 
was dwelling in Samoa when the quarrel among the 
European powers occurred, with the awful disaster by 
which such wreck was done to the war ships of three 
nations. In his ‘Footnote to History,’ these 
Samoan events find extended narration in which are 
mingled accounts of beggars and planters, the strife 
of consuls, the awful hurricane, the scene on the 
shore and in the harbor when the hurricane had 
passed, and the making and unmaking of kings, 
with the sorrows of one of them named Laupepa. 

Stevenson's marriage was as romantic as any tale 
he ever told. Lloyd Osbourne who assisted him in 
writing two of his stories, was the son of his wife by 
a former marriage, and when Mrs. Osbourne became 
Mrs. Stevenson she was recently divorced from her 
husband, Samuel C. Osbourne. She and Osbourne 
had been married in Indiana in 1858. Her maiden 
name was Vandergrift, and in 1861 the couple, with 
ason and daughter, started for Arizona with a few 
thousand dollars they had saved. Mr. Osbourne put 
his money in a mine, for which a few mcnths later 
$100,000 was offered. Osbourne wished to sell, but 
his partner did not. They held on, and six months 
later the mine would not fetch a dollar. 

Osbourne, with his family, then went to San 
Francisco, and he so prospered as a court reporter 
that he sent his wife to Europe to educate the 
children. In Paris Mrs. Osbourne, in 1883, met 
Stevenson, and fell in love with him. Returning to 
San Francisco she obtained a divorce, and arrange- 
ments were at once made for her marriage with 
Stevenson. Osbourne was invited to the wedding 
and accepted. On the appointed day he presented 
himself in faultless attire with a lady on his arm, 
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whom he introduced as Mrs. Osbourne. To this lady 
Osbourne had been quietly married as soon as the 
divorce was granted. Some newspaper stories have 
declared that the divorce broke Osbourne’s heart, but 
his prompt second marriage hardly bears out the 
story. In any event, itis known that as Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevenson took up their abode in Samoa, so Mr. 
and Mrs. Osbourne took up theirs in Australia. Each 
couple went to a land where all the old ties might be 
forgotten. N. Y. Times. 


SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. 


Mrs. Bolton, of Cleveland, Ohio, comes from good 
New England ancestry; descended on her father's 
side from Henry Knowles, who came to Rhode Island 
from London, England, in 1635, and on her mother’s 
side, a woman of great loveliness of character and 
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beauty of person, from Colonel Nathaniel Stanley, of 
Hartford, Conn., one of the leading men of the 
colony, and from Colonel William Pynchon, one of 
the twenty-six incorporators of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. She was graduated from the Hartford Semi- 
nary, established by Catharine Beecher; published a 
volume of poems, and in 1866 married Charles E, 
Bolton, A. M., of Massachusetts, an Amherst College 
graduate of '65. They removed to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where, besides writing for various periodicals, she did 
much charitable work. She was secretary of the 
Woman's Christian Association, and assistant corres- 
ponding secretary of the National W.C. T. U. She 


has twice visited Europe, spending two years in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Norway and 
Sweden, studying literary and educational matters, 
and the means used by employers for the mental and 
On the latter 


moral elevation of their employés. 
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subject she read a paper before the American Social 
Science Association in 1883. She was for three years 
one of the editors of the Boston Congregationalist. 
She prepared several small books for the Cleveland 
Educational Bureau, (‘‘ What to Read,” ‘‘Good Man- 
ners,”’ etc.), conducted gratuitously by her husband, 
and described by Dr. Washington Gladden in the 
Century magazine, January, 1885. The Bureau was 
discontinued when Mr. Bolton gave his time to 
lecturing. 

Mrs. Bolton has written: ‘‘ How Success is Won” 
(1884), ‘‘ Poor Boys Who Became Famous"’ (1885), 
“Girls Who Became Famous” (1886), ‘‘ Stories from 
Life” (fiction), (1886), ‘‘ Social Studies in England” 
(1886), ‘Famous American Authors” (1887), ‘‘ From 
Heart and Nature’’ (poems), (1887), (half the book 
written by her son, Charles Knowles Bolton, Harvard 
College, class of ’90; now Librarian at Brookline, 
Mass., author of ‘‘ Saskia, the wife of Rembrandt”’ and 
‘*Martha Pitkin,” a poem of colonial times): ‘‘ Famous 
American Statesmen” (1888), ‘‘Some Successful 
Women ”’ (1888), ‘‘ Famous Men of Science "’ (1889), 
“ Famous English Authors of the Nineteenth Century” 
(1890), ‘‘ Famous European Artists’’ (1890), ‘‘ Famous 
English Statesmen of Queen Victoria's Reign,” (1891), 
‘‘ Famous Types of Womanhood ” (1892), ‘‘ Famous 
Voyagers and Explorers,” (1893), ‘‘ Famous Leaders 
Among Men”’ (1894), and ‘‘ The Inevitable and other 
Poems,” with portrait, January (1895), and a volume 
of poems (1894). 

Mrs. Bolton has been an untiring worker. During 
the last ten years, besides assisting at several Chau- 
tauqua Assemblies, she has written twelve books. 
She has said in her “Girls Who Became Famous”: 
‘The laws of life are as rigid as mathematics. A 
person cannot idle away the hours and come to 
prominence. No great singer, no great artist, no 
great scientist comes to honor without continuous 
labor * * * Without work and will, no great 
things are achieved.’’ Mrs. Bolton knows how to 
save time and to use it well, setting apart some of 
it for long walks in the open air each day. 

Mrs. Bolton is a woman of sympathetic nature, 
generous and sincere, of cheerful temperament, and 
has excellent common sense. She is refined and 
gentle in manner, and a person of strong home affec- 
tions. She says in her ‘‘ American Authors” ‘‘ That 
man or woman is apt to be a success in life who 
knows how to hold the friend won, and is not afraid 
to show that there is warm blood coursing in his veins. 
The world has little use for cold natures. Better bear 
a gospel of love and sunshine than of indifference 
and frigidity.” Charles Ritch Johnson, 

in Cleveland Sun and Voice. 





=During the past year, there have been published 
in Russia (exclusive of Finland) no less than 10,242 
separate works, of which nearly 34,000,000 copies 
were printed. Chicago Dial. 
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IBSEN AND HIS WORK. 

The sphinx-like nature of the Norwegian poet, Hen- 
rik Ibsen, has manifested itself in various ways, not 
only in his writings, but also in the secrecy with 
which he surrounds them while he prepares his 
material, composes and finally confides the finished 
work to his publisher. 

His own family knows no more then about the 


subject in hand than an outsider does, only that the 


master is occupied with a new work, and, perhaps, 
that it is so and so far advanced. He copies the 
manuscript himself and never has a printer received 
a neater and, for both present and future corrections, 
more free copy. Everything is minutely arranged 
and not a letter off the line ; the punctuation is perfect 
and the paper spotless. Then comes the great day 
when the family circle is to be initiated in the poet's 
thoughts and the play read to its members. After 
breakfast the first act is finished, and he then takes a 
stroll, goes to his café, reads the papers and returns 
home to dinner. The second act he begins when the 
coffee has been served, and leaves the last one till 
after supper, when a general conversation discusses 
the work and its ideas and characters. One thing they 
do not, however, learn, and that is its—title. Not 
even to his wife Ibsen whispers it. The last pen- 
stroke adds it to the manuscript and the poet himself 
brings it to the post office, where it is duly registered. 
The public knows of this event in the shortest time 
possible and the telegraph soon flashes to the world 
that Ibsen's publisher in Copenhagen has received 
the manuscript, and that the printing thereof has 
commenced. More will the outside world not be able 
to learn, as the secret is guarded in the strictest sense 
until the book leaves for the retailers and is offered to 
the reading masses. His newest play is called “ Rita 
Allmers,” and deals with the supersition of the ‘ evil 
eye.” Boston Transcript. 





CONAN DOYLE’S IMPRESSIONS 
A Conan Doyle, the novelist, before he left America 
to return to England, was interviewed by the 1, Y. 
Sun. Dr. Doyle said: 


I’ve had a capital time. I like your country first rate, 
and am sorry I can’t stay longer. The American is such an 
open, frank fellow, and so quick to make friends, that he 
cannot help commanding the admiration of those whom he 
meets, and leaving pleasant impressions. He has no 
palisade around him. It has rarely been my good fortune to 
meet with such free and true hospitality. 

The finest city in America by far, in my opinion is Phila- 
delphia, It may have been that I was prejudiced by the 
fact that I found the Philadelphians more homogeneous with 
the English character than any other. The men are built 
better there and seem to have more of the free open life so 
anxiously sought by the Englishman than any other Ameri- 
can type. 

I can’t say that I found America a fertile field for ideas, 
for I really did not try for any. When one gets into the 
control of an American agent he has no time for anything 
else, and most of my time was taken up in lecturing. I am 
at work now on some unfinished stories which I expect to 
turn out next year, and, perhaps, I shall turn my attention to 
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some dramatic work. I do not anticipate the reincarnation 
of Sherlock Holmes, I believe that he is beyond resurrec- 
tion. 

Dr. Doyle intends to return to America in June with 
his wife, and his plan is to spend a year in Colorado, 
where he wants to do some shooting. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


Richard Harding Davis contributes to the Christmas 
Quarterly Illustrator, an article entitled ‘‘ The Origin 
of a Type of the American Girl,’ whose subject is his 
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friend the artist Charles Dana Gibsorf. The follow- 
ing is very much abridged from Mr. Davis’ article: 


It is always interesting to tell of the early struggles of 
great men, but Gibson’s difficulties were not very severe, 
and were soon overcome. When he recounts them now, to 
show that he as well as others has had to toil for recognition, 
he leaves the impression with you that what troubled his 
spirit most in tho-e days was not that his drawings were 
rejected, but that he had to climb so many flights of stairs to 
get them back. His work then was in the line of illustrated 
advertisements which no one wanted, and it was not until 
he knocked at the door of the office of Life that he met 
with a welcome and with encouragement. His first contri- 
bution to Zife was a sketch of a dog barking at the moon, 
which was drawn during the run of the “ Mikado” in New 
York, and the picture was labelled after a very popular song 
in that opera, called “The Moon and I.’’ Mr. Mitchell 
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looked at the picture of the-absurd little fox-terrier barking 
at the round genial moon, and wrote out a check for four 
dollars for Mr. Gibson, while that young man sat anxiously 
outside in the hall with his hat between his knees, He then 
gave the check to Mr. Gibson, who resisted the temptation 
to look and see for how large an amount it might be, and 
asked him to let them have “ something:else.’’ Mr, Gibson 
went down the stairs several steps at a time, without com- 
plaining of their number, and as he journeyed back to his 
home in Flushing he argued it out in this way: “If I can 
get four dollars for a silly little picture of a dog,” he said, 
“how much more will I not receive for really humorous 
sketches of men and women. I can make six drawings as 
good as that in an evening, six times four is twenty-five 
dollars, and six sketches a day, not counting Sunday, will 
bring me in one hun- 
dred and_ twenty-five 
dollars a week. Fifty- 
two times one hundred 
and twenty five dollars 
is about seven thousand 
a year. My income is 


assured !’’ 
And in pur- 
suance of this 

idea he actually 
sat down that night, 

under the lamp on 
the centre table, and 
drew six sketches, and 
the next morning took 
them to Mr. Mitchell, 
of Life, with a proud 
and confident bearing, 
and Mr. Mitchell sent 
them all out to him 
again, and said that 
perhaps he had better 
try once more. That he 


did try once more, is very well known to everybody in 
this country, and, since he exhibited in Paris last spring, 
to people on the other side of the water as well. Over 
there they gave him a whole wall to himself in the Salon 
of the Champ de Mars, and the French art critics were 
delighted and extravagant in their written “ apprecia- 
tions.’’ But long before that exhibition of his work, the queer 
running signature of C, D. Gibson, with the little round 
circle over the i, had become significant and familiar. He 
had introduced in those last few years many types, and each: 
possessed its own peculiar and particular virtue, but it was 
his type of the American girl which made an entire continent 
of American girls profoundly grateful. Gibson has always 
shown her as a fine and tall young person, with a beautiful 
face and figure, and with the fearlessness on her brow and._.in 
her eyes that comes from innocence and from confidence in 
the innocence of others toward her. * * * 

Mr. Gibson’s interest in his newly published book is as 
great as though he did not know that his pictures are already 
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preserved in the memories of many thousands, and actually 
in scrap-books and on the walls of offices and cabins and 
drawing-rooms. I have seen them myself pinned up in as 
far distant and various places as the dressing room of a 
theatre in Fort Worth, Tex., and in a students’ club at 
Oxford. But it is a great book, dedicated to “ A Little 
American Girl,’ and only Mr. Gibson’s friends know that 
the picture of this sweet and innocent little maiden 
which appears on the fly leaf of the book is that of his 
own little sister. 


THE DUODECIMOS. 


There is a protest in the very name of “ The Duo- 
decimos”’ (a new book-club), which will waken an 
echo in the breasts of thousands who love a handy 
book. The membership, to correspond to the size of 
the projected publications, is also of twelve, widely 
scattered ; and the limit of the edition a gross. The 
treasurer is Francis M. Larned, and the secretary, 
W. Irving Way, Monadnock Building, Chicago. The 
club’s first book is a fac-simile of the first issue of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” from a unique copy, and 
they have printed it at the De Vinne Press on genuine 
eighteenth century paper (spoils of old ledgers), on 
a hand-press made in Philadelphia probably before 
1801. The fore part of the work is antithetically up 
to date, with expressly new type and fresh hand-made 
paper. Mr. John Bigelow furnishes an agreeable 
historico-bibliographical introduction. More still: 
fourteen Franklin portraits, genuine and apocryphal, 
carefully distinguished, are interspersed with the 
letter-press. Better taste and judgment we have 
never known in the first venture of such clubs. The 
public is admitted to compete for the 132 paper copies 
at $10 each. The Duodecimos themselves are con- 
tent with vellum. N. Y. Post. 


=A novelist of very unusual power has come to the 
front recently in the person of Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
whose “‘ Tales of Mean Streets’ has just appeared. 
Mr. Morrison has printed several of these short stories 
in the pages of Zhe National Observer: otherwise, I 
believe, he is unknown to fame. He will not, how- 
ever, long remain in obscurity. Apart from a quite 
remarkable literary facility, his work seems, at least 
to one reader, to attain to exactly the due amount of 
realism without falling into the pit of the sordid and 
inartistic. He deals exclusively with life in the East 
End of London, and he does so with a fearlessness 
and originality which are of more value than many 
sermons. I do not know whether his book is pub- 
lished is America; but, if so, I strongly advise every 
reader of this letter to secure it. Those who do so 
will learn from its pages more of the degradation 
and misery of a certain side of London life than 
they could in many weeks of philanthropic “‘slum- 
ming.” Mr. Morrison’s will be a name to conjure 
with in another season. 
London Correspondent of the Critic. 
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THE LIFE OF RICHARD OWEN, 


By his Grandson, the Rev. Richard Owen M. A. 
With the scientific portions revised by C. Davies Sher- 
born. Also an essay,on Owen’s Position in Anatomical 
Science, by the Rt. Hon. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S.  Por- 
traits and illustrations. In twovolumes. 409, 393 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $5.50; by mail, $5.79. 

There seems to have been an exceptionally large 
supply of materials for these volumes owing to the 
subject’s habit of preserving every paper or letter 
that came to his hand. Of his own letters no less 
than 1200 remain, while more than 15,000 letters 
received from others have been placed at the disposal 
of the biographer. Moreover, both Owen and his 
wife were in the habit of keeping diaries, and, 
although his own journal was somewhat discon- 
nected, that of his wife is a full record from 1834 to 
1873, not only of the important facts, but even of the 
trivial details of their joint lives. The biographer's 
main duty, therefore, has been that of compressing 
the ample information ‘attainable regarding his grand- 
father’s private life. Not being himself a scientist, he 
has wisely caused the scientific portions of this volume 
to be revised by Mr. C. Davies Sherborn, and he has 
secured from Prof. Huxley an essay on Owen's posi- 
tion in anatomical science, which is the most valuable 
feature of the book. 

Sir Richard Owen was more than eighty-eight 
years old when he died on December 18, 1892, 
having been born at Lancaster on July 20,1804. He was 
the son of a West India merchant, and received his 
early education at the grammar school of his native 
town, where one of his schoolfellows was William 
Whewell, afterward the well-known master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At the age of twenty he matri- 
culated at the University of Edinburgh, and two 
years later he became a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, in London, after which he began 
life as a general practitioner. His appointment on 
the recommendation of Dr. Abernethy to the post of 
assistant curator of the Hunterian Museum led him 
to give his attention exclusively to the study of com- 
parative anatomy. It was to comparative anatomy 
and paleontology that he devoted almost the whole 
of his scientific career, which may be said to have 
begun even before the publication of the ‘* Memoir 
on the Pearly Nautilus’’ in 1832, and which did not 
end until 1889. For the actual scope and precise 
worth of his work we refer to Prof. Huxley’s essay, 
but there is no doubt that, so far as public and official 
recognition is concerned, no English man of science 
in this century has been more highly honored at home 
and abroad. Mr. Owen received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor as early as 1855, and was subse- 
quently made a Chevalier of the Prussian Order of 
Merit, and a Knight of the Bath. Several pages of 
this book are required to enumerate the scientific 
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societies or Copyright, 1894, by THe Century Co. 
academies, 

British or for- 

eign, of which 

he was a fellow 

or an _associ- 

ate. 

The pages 
treating of Sir 
Richard Owen’s 
attitude toward 
Darwin's theo- 
ry, though they 
are not as full 
of definite in- 
formation as 
could be wished, 
are by no means 
the least inter- 
esting in these 
volumes. 

N.Y. Sun. 


=The writ- 
ings of James 
Thomson (‘ B. 
V."") have now 
been out of print 
for some time, 
owing to a fire 
at the printers, 
which destroyed 
the stock of 
«The City 
of Dreadful 
Night,” and his 
other volumes 
of poems. A 
new and com- 
plete edition of 
his poetical 
works is now 
about to be is- 
sued, including 
a considerable 
number of 
pieces hitherto 
unprinted and 
uncollected. 
It will be edited 
by Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, who 
will also con- 
tribute a 
memoir of the 
author. 


London a 
Engraved by H, Davidson, from mezzotint by John Smith, after the painting by W. Wissing and I. Vandervaart. 
Academy. From “ Historical Characters of the Reign of Queen Anne.” 


Princess Anne of Denmark. 
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MRS. OLIPHANT’S QUEEN ANNE. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS OF THE REIGN CF QUEEN 
ANNE. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant. — Illustrated. 
207 pp. 4to, $4.50; by mail, $4.78. 

This sumptuous volume has “ The Reign of Queen 

Anne” on cover and back, while the title-page reads 


Copyright, 1894, by THE CENTURY Co 





Jonathan Swift. 


From photograph of original marble bust of Swift by Roubilliac 
(1695-1762), uow in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 


From “‘ The Reign of Queen Anne.” 


“‘ Historical Characters of the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
The former suggests a history of the period, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term; the latter is more 
in keeping with its real character, as a collection of 
historical sketches originally published in Zhe Cen- 
tury Magazine, and now reprinted with its finely 
executed illustrations, which are correspondingly 
improved by the more careful press-work. There are 
five of these sketches—two of Anne as princess and 
as queen, the others dealing with Swift, Defoe, and 
Addison. Mrs, Oliphant has never, in our opinion, 
done better work. Her judgment of Anne is gentler, 
and we are disposed to believe more just, than that of 
Macaulay and the historians generally, ‘There may 
be something of feminine sympathy in this estimate ; 
but, if this is to Anne’s advantage, it does not seem 
to be more than fair to a woman whom male writers 
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have treated too harshly from their incapacity for such 
sympathy. 

We are less interested, however, in the chapters 
of which Anne is the subject than in those which 
treat of the literary men whom our author chooses 
as eminently illustrating the period. The estimate 
of Swift is perhaps the most novel and original. 
Here we might have expected that the man would 
meet with decidedly unsympathetic treatment at the 
hands of the woman ; but no biographer or critic has 
dealt with him more charitably; and Stella is by no 
means reckoned the martyr that Thackeray and 
others have pictured her. Mrs. Oliphant says that 
‘‘we have not a word from the woman’s side of the 
question, who is supposed to have passed a melancholy 
existence of unsatisfied longings and disappointed 
love by Swift's side, the victim of his capricious 
affections, neglect, cruelty, and fondness. All writers 
have taken it for granted that she wanted to marry 
him. ' 


“« But as a matter of fact we have no evidence at all what 
Stella’s sentiments were. * * * Appearances of blighted 
life or unhappiness there are none in anything we know of 
her, * * It is the man, not the woman, who com- 
plains of not receiving letters; it is he, not she, who exhausts 
every playful wile, every tender art, to keep himself in vivid 
recollection. * * * Johnson, Scott, Macaulay, Thackeray, 
not to mention many lesser names, have all taken her injured 
innocence to heart. And nobody notes the curious fact that 
Stella herself never utters any complaint, nor indeed seems 
to feel the necessity of being unhappy at all. but takes her 
dean most cheerfully—laughing, scolding, giving her opinion 
with all the delightful freedom of a relationship which was 
at once nature and choice, the familiar trust and tenderness 
of old use and wont with the charm of voluntary association. 
* %* %* The external cir: umstances of their intimacy were, 
no doubt, very unusual, and might have lent occasion to 
much evil speaking, but they do not seem to have done so, 
after the first moment, at least. Nobody ventured to assail 
the good fame of Stella, and Swift took every means to make 
the perfect innocence of their friendship apparent. She 
cannot be made out to have suffered in the vulgar way, and 
it seems to be one of the most curious examples of an obsti- 
nateiy maintained theory to represent her as Swift's victim 
in what is supposed to be a long martyrdom of the heart.” 


And this view of the case, of which we give here 
only the merest outline, Mrs. Oliphant cites many 
facts to justify. It will, nevertheless, be likely to 
provoke much controversy. 

Of Defoe it is aptly said that ‘‘no man lived who 
was a more complete paradox. * * * His dis- 
tinguishing literary quality isa minute truthfulness 
to fact which makes it almost impossible not to take 
what he says for gospel. But his constant inspiration 
is fiction, not to say, in some circumstances, false- 
hood.’’ It is curious, as Mrs. Oliphant notes, that 
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J. B. Lippincott Company. From ‘‘ Colonial Days and Dames.’ 
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Swift's ‘ Gulliver,”’ bitterly satirical as it was, has 
come to rank along with ‘ Robinson Crusoe.” It 
may be said that ‘these two books form a class by 
themselves of per- 
ennial enchant- 
ment for the young, 
and full of a curious 
and enthralling il- 
lusion which even 
in age we rarely 
shake off.” The 
chapter on Addison 
—‘‘ the finest critic, 
the finest gentle- 
man, the most ten- 
der humorist of his 
age ’—is delightful 
throughout; but 
the pages given to 
Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley—‘ the familiar 
friend of most peo- 
ple who have read anything at all, and the acquaint- 
ance by sight, if we may so speak, of everybody '’— 
are hardly less genial and sympathetic than Addison's 
own delineation of the Worcestershire Knight. While 
the book has a permanent value as a contribution to 
history and literary criticism, the elegant and tasteful 
form in which it is brought out makes it one of the 
favorite gift-books of the season. Critic. 


Fr ends Almsheuse - ePhiledelphin_ 


J.B Lippincott Company 
From “ Colonial Days and Dames.” 





COLONIAL DAYS AND DAMES. 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, author of ‘‘ Through 
Colonial Doorways.”’ With illustrations by E. S. Hollo- 
way. 248 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


$1.03. 
The great and deserved success of 
her former volume, ‘‘ Through Colo- 
nial Doorways,”’ has encouraged Miss 
Wharton to a second little book, of 
similar form, that while allied in sub- 
ject is more comprehensive in treat- 
ment and presents a somewhat broader 
picture of colonial life. The former 
volume was a collection of separate 
studies of distinct incidents; this is a , 
series of chapters descriptive of Amer- 
ican life and society in colonial days, 
in various aspects, drawn from the 
letters, diaries and reminiscences of 
men and women who were part of, the 
things they describe. A good deal 
of work of this kind has been done 
recently, but the most of it has been 
local—depicting life in New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
or Virginia. Miss Wharton has had 
the good judgment and the skill to 
weave all these separate strands to- 
gether into one story, that shows the 
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parallel development of society along the Atlantic 
coast, the similarities and the contrast of the 
several communities and the influence of local 
conditions and impulses upon domestic life. That 
she has not done this in any scientific or pedantic 
way, but simply in the way of good-humored nar- 
rative, makes her work all the better. Of course 
she repeats much that is familiar, but most of the 
old material she uses in a new way, and the whole 
effect is fresh and bright. 

The first and longest chapter has the general title 
of ‘* Colonial Days,” and with the following chapter 
upon ‘‘ Women in the Early Settlement” gives a 
very entertaining picture of the pioneer period on its 
domestic side. ‘‘ Colonial Dames” brings us to a 
later and less unfamiliar period, and there is an 
admirable chapter upon ‘Old Landmarks,” that 
connects a number of existing buildings, churches 
and dwellings in various places, with the historical 
evolution of the country. That Philadelphia occu- 
pies a predominant place in Miss Wharton’s book is 
not merely because she knows Philadelphia best, nor 
because of the amount of material at her disposal 
here, but because this city was, throughout the 
eighteenth century, the actual centre of refined 
American life. Miss Wharton has made altogether 
a very charming little book, and the publishers have 
put it forth in a fascinating form. Philadelphia Times. 





=The new edition of the German translation of 
Tyndall’s book ‘‘On Sound,” which has recently 
appeared, bears upon its title-page the names of the 
translators—the wife of Helmholz and the wife of 
Wiedemann; a striking combination in more ways 
than one. N. Y. Post. 


Copyright, 1894, by Tue Century Co. 
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Stella’s Cottage, on the boundary of the Moor Park Estate. 
Drawn by Charles Herbert Woodbury. Engraved by S. Davis. 
From “ The Reign of Queen Anne.” 
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DR, HILL’S ‘“*‘ HARVARD COLLEGE.” 
HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. By George 

Birkbeck Hill, D.C. L., Pembroke College, Oxford, 
editor of ‘“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ author of 
‘Writers and Readers,” etc. Illustrated. 329 pp. 
12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.85. 
It would be impossible to decide which are indebted 
the more to Mr. Hill for this little crimson-covered 
book—the English readers, whom the author chiefly 
had in mind in writing the book, or the American 
readers, to whom it has been sent with the expectation 
that they will be interested in what a foreigner has to 
say about one of their leading educational institutions. 
The English readers will find in the book an excel- 
lent account of the origin, growth, status, and methods 
of Harvard University; the American readers will 
find all this, and, in addition, an expert’s opinion of 


ay 
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“ Oxford's ancient towers, her chapels and cloisters, her 
halls, her quadrangles, and her lawns, High Street and 
Broad Street, Magdalen Bridge, and the massive ivy-mantled 
city walls all made this Harvard man’s heart sink within 
him when he thought of his own beloved Alma Mater. 
Dear as she was to him how could she be dear to one in 
whose mind there always lived the image of the most beauti- 
ful and the most venerable of universities. ‘Oxford,’ 
Southey once playfully said, ‘is a place to make an American 
unhappy.’ Some touch of this unhappiness seemed to have 
fallen upon my companion as he thus spoke to me. There 
was no need for it. If Oxford ever made a single American 
unhappy, Harvard on many a Summer day has made, at all 
events, one Englishman happy.” 


The admiration of Mr. Hill was excited, soon after 
his arrival at Cambridge, on his learning of the great 
support that had been given to Harvard by her grad- 
uates and others in the shape of donations of money. 
He quotes from the annual report of the President 
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Harvard College in 1836. The Second Centennial Celebration. 


Houghton Mifflin and Company. 


various features ot the university, with a plenty ot 
generous praise and a little friendly criticism, which 
may do them good. Mr. Hill’s, knowledge of Har- 
vard University was gained in visits to Cambridge, 
extending over several months in the‘year 1893. 

An inkling of the estimate he puts upon the uni- 
versity is gained in a glance at the title page, 
upon which appears the quotation from Coriolanus: 
‘* There is a world elsewhere.”” On seeing these words 
one draws the inference that the author has found in 
America an institution of which he approves, and as 
one proceeds with his reading of the book the infer- 
ence is made good. A Harvard man whom Mr. Hill 
met on the steamer when he was coming to America 
begged him not to keep Oxford in his memory when 
he should visit the American college. 


From “‘ Harvard College by an Oxonian.”’ 


for 1892-3 the statement: “‘ The financial year 1892-3 
was Satisfactory as regards the increase of the funds 
and balances by gifts and bequests, the total increase 
of the year being $552,000,’ and remarks; 

‘“‘ Benefactors of Harvard, it seems, are not likely to suffer 
from a ‘satiety of commendation.’ I know of nothing equal 
to this ‘satisfactory’ since the days of Harry Hotspur and 
his wife. ‘O, my sweet Harry,’ says she, ‘how many hast 
thou killed to-day?’ ‘Give my roan horse a drench,’ says 
he, and answers, an hour after: ‘Some fourteen—a trifle, a 
trifle’ The extraordinary moderation of the President 
shows how splendid for many a year must have been the 
benefactions.”’ 


Reverting to this same subject later on, Mr, Hill 
draws a contrast between his own country and ours 


that is quite in our favor: 


“In England rich men found families; in America they 
found universities or they enlarge them. The family often 
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falls away to shame ; the university remains forever, a noble 
and unsullied memorial. Happy is it for America that, free 
as her citizens are by the very institutions of the country, 
from the almost overpowering temptation to found a family, 
they are diverted into a widely-different path in the natural 
search after distinction. Happy is the country where it is 
by the university, and not by the crown, that the wealthy 
trader is honored, and where the title which is coveted is 
not that of knight or baronet, but of founder! We of the 
ancient universities may well look with wonder, and even 
with a touch of sadness, on these great doings. Why does 
not the same stream of bounty flow on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ? Whenever a need for help arises, Harvard appeals 
with confidence to her children, because she can show that 
she makes good use of all that is intrusted to her. Great as 
are her endowments, greater still are her needs, 

for she is ever advancing, ever taking in fresh 

branches of knowledge, ever drawing to herself 

fresh students.”’ 


Mr. Hill’s book is interesting through- 
out. There is hardly any phase of Har- 
vard’s life upon which he has not touched, 
and in every instance he has written 
with a liberal and even kindly spirit. As 
a matter of course, he has made a few 
mistakes, but they are unimportant and 
rather add to the enjoyment of the reader 
than detract from it—for they seem to 
indicate that among those from whom the 
author sought information he came across 
a few waggish fellows who thought it 
good fun to tell him things which were 
not quite true. But as we have already 
said, the misstatements have to do with 
minor matters. N.Y. Times. 


THE BRITISH FLEET. 
The Growth, Achievements, and Duties 
of the Navy of the British Empire. By 
Commander Charles N. Robinson, R. N. 


With numerous illustrations. 560 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.49. 


Captain Robinson is to be complimented 
on having written a book which is not 
only interesting and instructive, but is 
quite novel. It is true that in 1841 a 
Mr. E. Miles, with the help of his name- 
sake, Lawford Miles, who was an officer 
in the navy, compiled “An Epitome, 
Historical and Statistical, descriptive of 
the Royal Naval Service of England.” 
But Mr. Miles’s book is not only out of 
print, it is out of date. It is also of much 
inferior scope to Captain Robinson’s, 
which may therefore claim to be essen- 
tially new. The one respect in which the earlier volume 
has an advantage is in the illustrations, for its colored 
plates by Knell are, to our eye at least, much more 
acceptable than the numerous processed drawings 
which abound in “ The British Fleet.” 

To give some idea of the scope of Captain Robin- 
son's book, we may begin by saying that it is divided 
into four parts, dealing respectively with Naval 
Power, Naval Administration, Naval Material, and 
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“‘The Personnel of the Navy.” The whole book, 
and in especial the fourth part, contains a mass of 
information which, as a whole is not to be found in any 
other work—which, indeed, is not to be got together 
without ransacking a multiplicity of other books, of 
State papers, and of scrubby little pamphlets scattered 
over libraries and bookstalls. 

The illustrations form an interesting feature of the 
volume. Processed plates are seldom satisfactory, 
particularly when, as is often the case here, they are 
reduced from a large to avery small scale. But, 


Boarding a Privateer, 1807. 
(Sam Drummond, A. R. A.) 
From “ The British Fleet.” 


taking them for what they are worth, they do throw 
light on the text, which, saving the reverence of the 
more austere kind of art critics, is one of the main 
reasons why illustrations should be used at all. Cap- 
tain Robinson has overhauled the Print Room of the 
British Museum, with excellent results. He has very 
properly drawn largely on caricatures, which are no 
doubt to be used with caution, but which, as he points 
out, do give what is not to be found in drawings of a 
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more sober or more heroic order. The result is that 
pictures of ships, early, medizeval, and modern, are 
agreeably varied by little figures of seamen which 
are often not the less acceptable and valuable because 
they are grotesque. It had been the author's inten- 
tion to add a fifth division to the existing four, which 
was to have been devoted to naval art and literature. 
Considerations of space have compelled him to con- 
fine what he had to sayto a brief appendix, which 
will, however, be useful to all who wish to go further 





Sketch showing the Arrangement for Dredging in the Deep Sea. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
o 


in the same direction. The book may be read with 
profit by all, but it would make an exceptionally good 
present fora boy who is getting beyond the stage 
when nothing interests except a story. 

London Saturday Review, 





MACLAY’S UNITED STATES NAVAL 
HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Navy. From 
1775 to 1894. By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A. M. With 
Technical Revision by Lieut. Roy C. Smith, U. S. N. 
In two volumes. Vol. II. With numerous maps, dia- 
grams and illustrations. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.86. 

Now that the second volume of Mr. Maclay’s history 


has appeared, it is evident that for the purposes of 
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criticism and in justice to the author himself both 
volumes should have been published together. 
Taken singly the first volume raised expectations not 
really intended by the scheme of the work, and 
seemed to promise more of a philosophical history 
than it was within the purpose of Mr. Maclay to 
write. Hence, in the discovery that the work is 
merely a popular narrative history, there now lies a 
certain disappointment which does the history and 
its author an injustice. That this was not entirely 
obvious from the first volume was due to 
the fact that the arrangement determined 
on by the publisher, and dictated by un- 
mistakable difficulties, left the close of 
the war of 1812 for the second volume, 
and therefore a general philosophical sur- 
vey of the war in its national and inter- 
national aspects, particularly in its rela- 
tion to the commerce of the three great 
nations whose interest were so bound up 
in the Berlin decrees, the Orders in Coun- 
cil and the embargo, might be presumed 
to be still to come. But it is lacking; 
and lacking also is a similar survey of 
the influence exerted by sea power during 
the civil war. It is not argued that this 
is Mr. Maclay’s fault. The enormous 
amount of material that has come under 
his hand might very well determine him 
to confine himself, as he has done, toa 
narrative history, and that a narrative 
history spaced off into the various war 
epochs. Only, had his two volumes been 
put out together this plan could have 
been comprehended immediately. 

The few pages at the end of the vol- 
ume, designed to bring it down to the 
present day, are devoted chiefly to a 
recapitulation of the existing condition 
of the new steel fleet. Mr. Maclay thinks 
that, ‘‘as compared with the maritime 
strength of other nations, it is much in 
the same proportion as in 1812;" but 
that is perhaps rather a vague statement, 
A little slip speaks of the ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts,” “ Indiana,”’ ‘‘Oregon,”’ and “‘ Iowa”’ as all four 
“ coast-line battleships," where the three first are of 
that type, and the ‘‘lowa”’ is a “ sea-going battle 
ship,” being designated as No. 1 of that class. Capt. 
A. T. Mahan's initials are printed as ‘“T. A.,’”’ and, 
while Secretary Hunt’s name is mentioned in refer- 
ring to the early work on the new navy, Secretary 
Chandler's is omitted. But we need hardly pause on 
rare and exceptional slips in calling attention to a 
narrative of such continuous and unfailing interest. 

Philadelphia Times. 





=Miss Frances Power Cobbe is revising her recently 
published memoirs for a third edition. 
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SEA AND LAND. 


FEATURES OF COASTS AND OCEANS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE LIFE OF MAN. By N. S. Shaler. 
Illustrated. 252 pp. 8vo, $1.99; by mail, $2.11. ° 


Four of the seven papers which make up Professor 
Shaler’s remarkably interesting volume were origi- 
nally published in Scrzbner’s Magazine, where they 
attracted wide attention. The three others, relating 
to harbors, are taken in the main from the author's 
report on the geological history of harbors, printed 
in the thirteenth annual report of the director of the 
United States Geological Survey. The aim of the 
author has been to 7 
nit 
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absolute necessity of treating each youthful criminal or 
outcast as an individual and not one of a crowd; the im- 
mense superiority of the home or family over any institution 
in reformatory and educational influence; the prevention of 
crime and paupertsm by early efforts with children, and the 
vital importance of breaking up inherited pauperism by put- 
ting almshouse children in separate homes; and, most of all, 
the immense advantage of “placing out”? neglected and 
orphan children in farmers’ families. 


The success which attended his labor, we think we 
may safely say, surpassed everything which has been 










separate from the TS 
great body of tech- é 
nical knowledge 
concerning shores 
and seas those fea- 
tures that have 
value in enlarging 
the reader's con- 
ception as to the 
methods of nature, 
and to introduce stu- 
dents of nature to certain 
phenomena of the land and 
ocean. Among the topics specially 
treated are the Depths of the Sea, 
Icebergs, Harbors and Civilization and 
Tidal Currents. The text is beautifully 
illustrated. Boston Transcript. 





CHARLES LORING BRACE’S 
NOBLE LIFE. 

THe Lire OF CHARLES LORING BRACE 
Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. Edited 
by his daughter. With portraits. 503 pp. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


It is over-modest of Miss Brace to call herselfthe = 


editor simply of her father's life. ‘The story, it is 
true, is chiefly told by his own letters, but he was not 

a voluminous correspondent; his life was too busy 
for much letter-writing. The narrative would there- 
fore have been defective were the letters not con- 
nected by a stream of commentary and exposition of 
remarkable clearness and simplicity. On the whole it 
is not often that a daughter working over the life of a 
distinguished and much honored fatherhas been so suc- 
cessful in keeping up the literary standard, and making 
the work agreeable reading as well as a faithful record. 


Mr. Brace’s life may almost be said to be a history 
of philanthropic effort in the United States. He 
stepped into the field just as the great anti-slavery 
struggle which had for thirty years absorbed all the 
humanitarian thought and energy of the country, was 
drawing to a close. What he says in one of his later 
letters that he had accomplished, was what he set 
himself to do thirty-five years before—namely, the 
establishment as principles of the 







Suggestions concerning Submarine Volcanoes, Coral Reefs, 
and Volcanic Islands. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. From ‘‘Sea and Land.”’ 
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attempted in the philanthropic world since Howard 
made his attack on the old prisons. The society 
which he built up in New York has not only been the 
means of transferring tens of thousands of boys from 
street pauperism and profligacy to comfortable homes 
and lives of usefulness in the West, but has through 
schools and through lodging- houses done an immense 
work of civilization among the youthful poor of both 
sexes in this city. Moreover, his system has been 
widely copied, not only in other States in the Union, 
but in every country in Europe in which organized 
efforts are made for the rescue of youthful criminals 
and outcasts. 





Butcher-Bird (North Thrike). 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. From “ The Birds’ Calendar." 
When the Children’s Aid scheme first took posses- 
sion of him, he recoiled a little from giving himself 
up to the work of philanthropy, in the belief that his 
true function was that of a teacher or preacher, and 
it was probably this feeling which led to his excur- 
sions into the regions of science and history which 
produced his book on ethnology, the ‘‘ Gesta Christi,”’ 
and the ‘‘Unknown God.’’ His books of travel, 
owing to his unfailing good humor, his intense 
optimism, his great energy, his wonderful enjoyment 
of life, and kindly, sympathetic ways with all classes 
and conditions of men, were always interesting and 
instructive. He went to Germany, and lived there 
for a winter or two, studying the language in the old 
days when a man could earn a comfortable subsist- 
ence by writing letters about everyday life to the 
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religious weeklies, and when Europe was to most 
Americans almost a terra incognita. On this occasion 
he was imprisoned in Hungary by the Austrians as a 
dangerous propagandist, which did him the great 
service of making him widely known in America. 
* * * Mr. Brace’s most valuable contributions to 
contemporaneous literature were undoubtedly his 
‘Dangerous Classes of New York,”’ and his society 
reports. These have a value which cannot wear out. 
His “ Gesta Christi,’’ which is an extremely interesting 
collection of facts, has the misfortune to be an addi- 
tion to the great mass of Christian apologetics, to 
which the world, rightly or wrongly, pays less and 
less attention every year. 

It is impossible in the limits of a brief notice like 
this to give an adequate idea of the charm of Mr. 
Brace’s personality. The energy and hopefulness 
which carried him to success in his philanthropic 
work played an equally large part in his intercourse 
with his friends. He had in an eminent degree what 
the Boston wit called a ‘‘talent for friendship.” His 
friends were never out of his mind. Their fame and 
fortune were as dear to him as his own. His interest 
as to their state of mind touching all the great 
questions of the time never flagged; and this talent, 
no less than his great labor in his own field, brought 
him into cordial relations with most of the leading 
minds of the day, both here andin England. We 
doubt if a happier man ever lived until the cloud of 
the great tragedy which always closes even the most 
successful career, overtook him. He warmed both 
hands at the fire of life. He was eminently success- 
ful in his calling, was much appreciated by his con- 
temporaries, and met the end with a fortitude and 
serenity which all who knew him expected. 

N.Y. Post. 


THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR. 
By H. E. Parkhurst. Illustrated. 351 pp. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.48, 
Dr. Abbott has lately shown what a wide variety of 
feathered life may be observed even now in the near 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, and the author of the 
present little book, which follows the bird life of this 
latitude through the varied course of the year, has 
made the observations recorded in Central Park in 
New York city, and most of them within that small 
section known as the Ramble, an area of not more 
than one-sixteenth of a square mile. ‘‘ Within this 
little retreat,” he says, “I have during the year 
found represented nineteen of the twenty-one families 
of song birds in the United States, some of them quite 
abundantly in genera and species, with a sprinkling 
of species from several other classes of land and 
water birds.”” This fact is significant as an evidence 
that one does not need to go far afield to study orni- 
thology, if only one has the right interest and the 
right perception. There are probably few of Mr. 
Parkhurst’s readers who would ever have seen or dis- 
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tinguished all these birds in Central Park, but one of 
the main purposes of his book is to instruct the reader 
in methods and habits of observation, so that he can 
perceive and study the birds individually, and thus 
learn their relations and to some extent their scientific 
classification. 

To this end Mr, Parkhurst begins his calendar of 
birds in January, when the trees are bare, the species 
few and their movements easily observed. From 
this he goes on to the first harbingers of spring, and 
by the time summer comes our eyes have been suffi- 
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WILD BEASTS. 

A Study of the Character and Habits of the Elephant 
Lion, Leopard, Panther, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma, Wolf and 
Grizzly Bear. By J. Hampton Porter. Illustrated. 
380 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

The author of this interesting volume seems to have 

been impressed by the uncritical and inaccurate 

character of much of the literature relating to wild 
animals, especially that which treats of temperament 
and disposition, or of their methods of attacking their 
prey. Itis an easy matter, especially if one goes 
back to the time of Buffon, to find much that is unjus- 





THE PUMA. 


[From a photograph by Gambier Bolton. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


ciently sharpened to perceive the summer birds 
among the deeper foliage and to recognize their 
various notes. Mr. Parkhurst’s manner is agree- 
able and instructive without pedantry, and his 
bright little book, illustrated with many photographs 
from well-mounted specimens, would be an excellent 
guide tothe young ornithologist who might follow 
the study of this most attractive branch of natural 
history in the wider field afforded by our own Fair- 
mount Park, in whose broad fields and deep ravines 
so many of our native birds still find an asylum. 

Philadelphia Times. 
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From “ Wild Beasts.” 


tified by real knowledge put forth as fact in journals 
of adventure and popular works on natural history 
But few will have realized, before reading our author's 
very effective polemic, how much there is of tradition 
and pure assumption in the prevalent ideas about 
wild beasts. It is the most natural thing in the world 
in speaking of them to interpret their actions, as we 
do those of our fellow-men, as if based on a purel7 
human motive, or to weigh them by the standard of 
human ethics. The beast that springs from ambush 
on an unsuspecting traveller is termed “‘ treacherous,”’ 
though we do not call a gunner treacherous who shoots 
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ducks from a blind. There is a story of a famous 
elephant who bore the imperial standard on some old 
Mogul-Mahratta battle-field. The day had gone 
against his side, the color-guard was scattered, 
retreating squadrons swept pass the animal, and his 
mahout was dead. He stood fast, however, and 
finally the retreating forces rallied around him and 
the field was retrieved. Imaginative writers have 
discovered here a high sense of duty and heroic self- 
sacrifice, like that of the unrelieved Roman sentinel 
at Pompeii, who stuck to his post to the last. Actually, 
the animal had been ordered by his keeper, whom 
he was accustomed to obey, to stand still, and did so. 
But there is as much (or little) reason for the ascrip- 
tion of moral sentiments to this elephant as there 
would have been had he been ordered to run away 
and obeyed. 

Mr. Porter seems to have had and improved many 
opportunities for observing the larger wild animals. 
An account of a tame puma which he possessed for 
a long time, is a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of animal psychology, as well as a very inter- 
esting story. The discussion of the intelligence, the 
courage or cowardice, and the feral morality (to coin 
a phrase) of the particular wild beasts to which the 
book is devoted, is interspersed with illustrative anec- 
dotes and evidence at first hand. We think no one 
who follows the author's argument will lay the book 
down without a clearer conception of the real life of 
wild animals and a better understanding of their rela- 
tions to man and to each other. 

As regards intelligence and courage in these beasts, 
the author comes to a conclusion not very different 
from that of the best students of wild animals of the 
last twenty years. The chief discrepancy is in regard 
to the elephant, which Mr. Porter regards as less 
intelligent, less responsive, and more dangerous than 
he has hitherto been described. Not only do these 
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Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. 
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animals become irsane, but many of them seem to 
bear a grudge against the human race, and are con- 
trolled only by fear. In general, the author believes 
that there is a wider 
range of individual 
characteristics, mind, 
and temper among 
animals than is usually 
supposed; that they 
modify their habits to 
meet the changes of 
the environment, in- 
cluding the presence 
of trappers and hun- 
ters; and that it is 
unsafe from a few 
observations, or from 
observations of them 
in a few localities, to 
make wide generali- 
zations on such matters. 





Fredrika Bremer. 
Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. 
From “ Pictures of Swedish Life.” 


N. Y. Nation, 





PICTURES OF SWEDISH LIFE ; 


Or, SVEA AND HER CHILDREN. By Mrs. Woods 
Baker, author of ‘Our Elder Brother,’ “ Salt,” etc. 
Illustrated. 408 pp. 8vo, $2.85; by mail, $2.69. 


Mrs. Woods Baker’s knowledge of the quaint life of 
this northern kingdom is almost as familiar as that of 
a native. For years she has resided in the dominions 
of Svea, and is therefore equipped to speak with the 
authority of domiciliary intimacy of the people of 
Sweden. No less intelligent are the author’s observa- 
tions upon the institutions, government and _ history 
of the kingdom. The aim of this book, however, is 
not to present a sustained and philosophical history of 
Sweden, but an unstudied sketch of those impressions 
which the years of her acquaintance with the heroic 
people have given the author. Nothing astonishes 
the visitor to Sweden more than the exceeding 
smallness of the cities. Of the ninety-two 
cities in the kingdom, twelve have less than 
one thousand inhabitants, and one is merely 
a hamlet of three hundred people. Stockholm, 
as becomes the capital, stands at the head of 
the list, and has, with its two hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, a population far more 
than double that of its largest competitor. It 
is one of the beautiful cities of the world, a 
vision of loveliness that cannot be forgotten. 
Royalty does not here endeavor to emphasize 
its importance of cold reserve and fine seclu- 
sion, but the King and the royal family, mingle 
with the people, entirely confident of the affec- 
tion of their subjects and the safety of their 
persons. 


But the most delightful portion of the work 
is that which unfolds the simple, cheerful life 
of the Swedish people. When a native speaks 
of his ‘red cottage,’’ we learn that the 
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expression is a term "of endearment and that he 
means his home. ‘Throughout the kingdom the 
“red cottage’ stands for thrift, industry modest 
comfort and cheerful contentment. There is much 
valuable information compacted in this volume, 
about the language, manners, traditions and peculiar 
institutions long loved and cherished by this amiable 
race. In addition there are interesting studies of the 
islands of Sweden, which are either seen broadcast 
in her lakes and bays, scattered along the 
coast or anchored fast in the seas that wash 
her shores. Indeed scientists maintain that 
all Southern Sweden was once an island, 
and it may be said that the whole Scandi- 
navian peninsula now closely approaches 
that condition. This charming narrative of 
Swedish life concludes with a compendious 
account of the Finns, Lapps and Vikings; 
a sketch of both the reformers and leaders 
of the intellectual progress of the kingdom, 
and a rapid outline of the Bernadottes. 

Philadelphia Press. 


TALES OF THE PUNJAB. 

Told by the People. By Flora Annie Steel, 
author of “ The Flower of Forgiveness, and 
Other Stories,’’ ‘“‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by John Lockwood Kipling, 
author of “Man and Beast in India.” 
Notes by R. C. Temple. 395 pp. 12mo, $1 50; 
by mail, $1 62. 

Mrs, Steel telis how she collected these 


delightful stories. She transcribed them as 
they came from the lips of the natives. As 
often as not it was the little children whose 
prattle gave her the materials. It is the 
physiognomy of these Hindu stories which 
is sonovel. The world repeats the same 
story. Man's inventions, material and 
immaterial, have certain resemblances. It 
is in the finish where the distinction lies, 
and this at once seizes on the mind of 
the appreciative. 

How dainty the idea of giving the size of 
a minute Princess by saying that she 
“‘weighed three flowers.’”’ There is one 
method of incantation peculiar to these 
Orientals. It is sorcery, brought about by 
the burning of human hair. Mannikins 
are common in the Punjab. There are 
many stories, which are variants of our 
own well-established one. There is the little brag- 
gart, Prince Victor, who, because he smashed a 
mosquito with his weaver’s shuttle, believed he could 
conquer the world, andhedid. The drolls are exceed- 
ingly amusing, and one little story of ‘‘Peasie and 
Bieansie,”’ the kind and the cross sisters, will enchant 
the children who hear it. The tale about the Prince 
who sees the rubies floating down the river is remarka- 
ble for its originality and poetic conception. The 
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illustrations in ‘‘ The Tales of the Punjab’”’ will excite 
attention, as they are drawn by Mr. J. L. Kipling, who 
is the father of a clever son. N. Y. Times. 

=A second edition of Dr. Hill's ‘‘ Harvard Col- 
lege by an Oxonian,”’ has been prepared with the 
addition of an index. Purchasers of the first edition 
will be supplied with copies of the index by applying 
to Macmillan & Co., the publishers. 


From “ Tales of the Punjab.” 


CARY’S LIFE OF CURTIS. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. By Edward Cary. With 
a portrait. American Men of Letters. 343 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A noble contribution is made to American biography 

of the first rank by Mr. Edward Cary in the latest 

volume of the American Men of Letters series, The 

‘life of George William Curtis presents in its ambi- 

tions, its ideals, its successes and its outgoing inspi- 
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ration, a subject worthy of the restrained fervor 
shown in the pages of Mr. Cary’s book. It is with 
broad and most comprehensive grasp, as well as with 
the deep and candid sympathy of genuine friendship 
that this biographer of George William Curtis de- 
scribes and discusses his work in the literary field, in 
politics, in political independence and in his chair of 
much vaster influence than the sweet influences of 
the Easy Chair—that place whence he spoke for 
many years to the hundred thousand readers of 
Harper's Weekly on the live topics of troublous 
years and times that seemed scarcely to try his soul, 


“I climbed the cliff and got the paper.” 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

From “ Stories from the Diary ot a Doctor.” 
so finely was it poised in truth, so certain in its 
abounding optimism, untested of his own nature, 
possibly, or in the circumstances of his life. 

The letters of Mr. Curtis on all subjects have the 
quality which made his addresses notable, the un- 
flinching holding up of the standards of his life. The 
last literary work of Mr. Curtis outside his regular 
tasks was the editing of ‘‘ The Correspondence of 
John Lothrop Motley,” his last public utterance when 
in May, 1892, he repeated in New York his Brooklyn 
address on Lowell. It was in June that he was 
taken ill, and after a long illness died on the last 
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day of summer at his home on Staten Island, where 

he had lived for thirty-six years. 

Boston Transcript. 
STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
DOCTOR. 

By L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M. D., author 
of “ The Medicine Lady.’’ With twenty four illustra- 
tions by A. Pearse. 370 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Twelve very clever tales, presenting some cases sup- 

posed to have come under the direct attention of a 

young London physician. It is claimed by their 

collaborating authors that several of the tales in- 
cluded are founded on actual experience and that all 
have been written with a close observance to medical 
facts and in accordance with the advances made in 
surgery during the last decade. Among the subjects 
are: Hypnotism and catalepsy; My first patient; 

My hypnotic patient; Very far west; The heir of Char- 

telpool; A death certificate; The wrong prescrip- 

tion; The horror of Studley Grange; Ten years 
oblivion; An oak coffin; Without witnesses; Trapped, 
and The Ponsonby diamonds. /xbdlishers’ Weekly. 


POET, POLITICIAN, PHILANTHROPIST. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
By Samuel T. Pickard. Intwo volumes. With seven 
portraits and views. 402-802 pp. Indexed. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.28. 

Mr. Whittier never kept a diary, and never enter- 

tained the thought of keeping one but once in his 

life. In 1821, when he was fourteen years old, his 
mother made a blank book for him by folding and 
stitching some foolscap paper. 

“He could not think of anything to write in the diary, 
his life on the farm was so uneventful. His mother sug- 
gested that he write of some striking event in the past that 
had come under his observation. The only great event he 
could think of was the windstorm of 1815; so he wrote an 
account of that, and never afterward made an entry in this 
or in any other diary.” 


Mr. Whittier died in September, 1892, in his eighty- 
fifth year. He had long outlived all but three or four 
of his friends and associates in politics, literature, 
journalism, and the fierce, long-protracted conflict of 
the abolitionists against negro slavery. He had 
borne a worthy and active part in public affairs, and 
especially in relation to the anti-slavery agitation he 
knew that his name would always be written con- 
spicuously in the history of his country. His pam- 
phlet, ‘‘ Justice and Expediency” (1833), sounded 
one of the earliest notes of that long campaign. In 
his early manhood was not only a poet and jour- 
nalist, but a politician as well, an adroit, calculating 
intensely practical politician. Wherefore he bore in 
mind, as his peaceful end drew near, the need of giving 
some thought to the preparation of materials for his 
biography. The thought that this book would be 
called for, Mr. Pickard tells us, was not a pleasant 
one to Mr. Whittier, but it was far pleasanter than the 
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thought that a book full of inaccuracies would surely 
be given out after his death unless he took steps before- 
hand to prevent it. Ten years before he died, there- 
fore, he confided this work to Mr. Pickard, who, in 
1876, had married the poet's niece, Elizabeth 
Whittier. 

“ He had never kept a journal, nor charged his memory 
with dates, but he remembered his correspondence, and gave 
information which resulted in a large collection of letters, 
illustrating nearly every year of his life.’’ 

Tius we now have a work of biography, largely 
autobiographical in form, of unquestionable veracity 
and remarkable interest. Many of the facts nar- 
rated in it are now made public for the first time. A 
large proportion of the letters were never before 
published. Many of the verses, political and satiri- 
cal, that are here printed have not seen the light 
since early in the century, for Whittier was very 
chary about the republication of his youthful poems, 
while the story of his first political experiences will 
be absolutely fresh reading to the present generation. 
The character of the poet thus revealed will, in no 
way, change the estimate of him the world had 
already formed. There are not two opinions about 
him as a man. That he was ever upright, high- 
minded, of irreproachable purity and integrity, every- 
body has known. But his individuality is now fully 
expréssed for the first time. His nature was many- 
sided, his mind was never narrow, and, though he 
accomplished much, he might have done more and 
filled a higher place in history if his almost contin- 
uous ill health had not kept him in the background 
of action in many critical periods. 


The story of Whittier’s boyhood and youth is made 
most attractive in Mr. Pickard’s narrative, and the 
temptation to quote from it is almost irresistible. 
But the spirit of that time of his life can never be so 
well expressed, after all, as the poet expressed it in 
‘*Snow Bound.” 


His true poetic inspiration came after he had gone 
heart and soul into the anti-slavery contest, in 1833. 
All that he had previously written were merely exer- 
cises in rhetoric and versification. The history of 
abolitionism is the history of the best part of Whit- 
tier's life. It is told minutely and clearly in these 
volumes, with no new facts of great importance, but 
with many, nevertheless, that are of interest; with 
ample quotations from many hitherto unpublished 
letters written by the participants. But from that 
long narrative of overzeal and enthusiasm, of passion 
and mob rule, of political chicanery, of devotion and 
heroism, we have no space to quote in this hasty 
notice of Mr. Pickard’s biography. 


The actually new part of the story of Whittier’s 
career is the revelation of his early-acquired skill 
and shrewdness as a practical politician. It need not 
in the least weaken our great admiration for him to 
learn that he understood the game of politics and 
played it well. * * * 
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Mr. Pickard telisa characteristic story of Whittier’s 
last hours. One of his friends at Hampton Falls 
opened his letters and read them to him every day. 
One came from a Western poet of whom Whittier had 
never heard; he had sent a book of his verses and 
it had not been acknowledged. He rudely asked 
why Mr. Whittier had not replied, as other poets did, 
and sent a2 volume of his poems in return. Mr. 
Whittier’s friends were very indignant, but he took 
the matter calmly, dictated a pleasant letter to his 
irate Western correspondent, and caused a volume 
of his poems to be sent. 

This was, perhaps, the last act on earth of a man of 
eighty-five years, suffering pain, and it was consistent 
with his whole life. He had taken his motto, it 
seems, from Coleridge, ‘‘ Truth should be spoken at 
all times, but more especially at those times when to 
speak the truth is dangerous,” and he had lived upto 
it as Coleridge, whom the world still foolishly esteems 
the greater man, never did, yet he had kept always a 
serene spirit and preserved an amiability that was 
never a sign of weakness. Of all the leaders of the 
abolition movement none was so highly esteemed in 
the South as Whittier. Few were esteemed there at 
all. But the force Whittier exerted in the cause was 
not exceeded, nevertheless. He was the wisest, the 
firmest, and the strongest of them all. 

Mr. Pickard’s book is a model typographically, as 
well as in a literary sense. The portrait of Whittier 
at the age of thirty-seven years, taken from a daguer- 
reotype, is interesting and doubtless true as a like- 
ness, but it has its comic side as a picture. 

N. Y. Times. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP. 

By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of ‘Lady Jane.” 
Illustrated by Birch. 236 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.30. 

A book full of lively incidents agreeably told is Mrs. 

Jamison’s ‘‘ Toinette’s Philip.”’ Improbabilities in the 

plot are plenty, but the children will pass them by 

lightly, and be free to enjoy the pleasant picture of 

New Orleans life, the touch of rather transparent 

mystery, and, above all, the satisfactory ending, 

where everybody is made happy and even the dis- 
agreeable people become amiable. The book is 
printed in large, clear type, and is illustrated with 
many clever pen-and-ink drawings by Mr. Birch. It 
has a pretty cover with a rising moon in silver, vines 
in gold and title in red on a ground of olive. 

N. Y. Fost. 


=Mr. Frederick Greenwood, whose ‘‘ Lover’s Lexi- 
con"’ was one of last year’s popular books, has this 
year prepared a new work, “Imagination in Dreams.” 
The material is treated much on the lines laid down 
by the Society for Psychical Research, and the sub- 
ject of telepathy and of apparitions is taken up quite 
fully. 
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MEMORIES OF THACKERAY. 


CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEmorrs. By 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, author of “ Records of 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning.’ 205 pp. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

No book upon the counters is better fitted for a holi- 

day book than this sheaf of recollections gathered 

from the gayest of holiday seasons, the unreturning 
season of youth. Mrs. Ritchie looks back upon her 
childhood and sees a careless, emotional little girl 
strolling in and out of lives concerning which the 

English-speaking world is now eager for even such 

broken bits of information as she can recall. One is 

inclined to scold the unconscious baby for being so 
ignorant of her high estate. She is taken at one 





From “ The Story of Babette.” 


Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


Babette. 


time to a narrow little room, where a slight, delicate- 
looking man makes divine music for her and her 
companion, and she is so interested in the two people 
that she doesn't listen, and can’t remember the music 
at all, and when she is told never to forget that she 
has heard Chopin play, it makes only a half impres- 
sion upon her. 

And when she drives with Mrs. Kemble, and the 
capricious lady sings to her as they roll along, the 
poor little conventional mite wonders what the 
passers-by will think of it, and doesn't at all enjoy 
the song. The Carlyles, the Kingsleys, John Leech, 
and Charles Dickens, she pattered about among 
them, giving little more weight to their opinions than 
she gave to those of the cook, on whose account she 
is a Napoleonist at five, but becomes apostate about 
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the age of six, because the little Comte de Paris 
drives by, smiling, a fair-haired, blue-eyed, and quite 
irresistible little Prince. But none of those she talks 
about have a higher claim upon our attention than 
her own father, so big, so shy, so awkward, and so 
tenderly beloved. 

Perhaps nothing gives better the warm personal 
feeling existing between Thackeray and his family— 
nothing in all the reminiscences we have of him— 
than the quaint passage in these memoirs describing 
his return from America, much sooner than he had 
planned to come. ‘‘I believe,” writes his daughter, 
“he saw a steamer starting for home, and could stand 
it no longer, and then and there came off. I can still 
remember,” she continues, ‘‘ sitting with my grand- 
parents, expecting his return. My sister and I sat on 
the red sofa in the little study, and shortly before the 
time we had calculated he might arrive came a little 
ring at the front-door bell. My grandmother broke 
down; my sister and I rushed to the front door, only 
we were so afraid that it might not be he that we did 
not dare to open it, and there we stood ‘until a second 
and much louder ringing brought us to our senses. 
‘Why didn’t you open the door ?’ said my father, step- 
ping in, looking well, broad, and upright, laughing. 
In a moment he had never been away at all.” 

Could he return now to a world from which he is 
irrevocably lost, his great heart would swell at the 
homage he would find awaiting him with the same 
simple, pleased modesty that made him gravely settle 
his spectacles and nod in his touched surprise to the 
little boys who cheered him on Christmas Day at one 
of Dickens’s children’s parties. A not ungenerous 
fold of his mantle has fallen upon his daughter's 
shoulders. In touch, in spirit, in gentle humor and 
frank pathos, she is born of the Thackeray race. Her 
rambling papers are like an echo of her father’s 
bigger, richer, more fully modulated voice. She can- 
not make us laugh so finely or weep so bitterly as he 
has made us, but she touches us with sadness and 
with joy, chiefly because she makes us remember 
him with an inherited gesture or tone. MV. Y. 7imes. 





DEAN HOLE’S MEMORIES. 
More Memories: Being Thoughts about England 


Spoken in America. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole. Illustrated. 294 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.85. 


The second volume of Dean Hole’s reminiscences is 
no whit less entertaining than the first, liberal quota- 
tions from which were given in a review several 
months ago, There is a difference, however, between 
the two. There was a spontaneity about the former 
occasionally lacking in the one before us. The 
author had evidently his audience in view in the 
preparation of his later material, and wrote without 
that freedom which was a delightful element in his 
earlier ‘‘ Memories.” But even with this drawback, 
the book is charming from cover to cover, crammed 
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with anecdote, story, reminiscence and reflection. A 
good deal of space is allotted to recollections of 
famous English preachers whom the writer personally 
knew—Pusey, Newman, Wilberforce, Magee, Liddon. 


Dean Hole, as the reader of his first volume will 
remember, is a strong believer in athletics and out- 
door sports, riding, hunting and fishing. That is for 
week days. But he cannot see why healthy exercise 
such as walking and bicycle riding should not be 
indulged in on Sundays as well as week days. 


“The use of the bicycle on Sundays,” he remarks, 
“offends the rigid Sabbatarian. Personally I am_ not 
enamoured of bicycles. I am too old and too heavy to 
enjoy them. They alarm young horses, and occasionally 
knock over bipeds; but the pleasure, the refreshment of 
body and mind, which they give, is compared with the harm 
they do, as Niagara to a lemon-squash! How can we refuse 
to those who have been working for six days in offices and 
stores this their rare opportunity of manly, healthful, 
exhilarating exercise, this inno- 
cent recreation, this complete 
change of scene and employ- 
ment? Is the man at the wheel 
incapacitated trom saying his 
prayers, reading his Bible or 
going to church, when he is off 
it? May he not do all in rota- 
tion? I rejoiced to welcome a 
large society of cyclists, from 
different parts of the county of 
Kent, who assembled at Roches- 
ter and asked for a service in 
the cathedral. I never had a 
more reverent or attentive con- 
gregation, and I took for my text, 
‘ Let no man therefore judge you 
* * * of the Sabbath Day.’”’ 


The. author pays his re- 
spects to the young lady of 
the period, and condemns 
the system of education 
which makes her what she 
is. He refers to her as 


** The young person who calls 
license liberty, and affects to 
ridicule the shame which is a 
glery and a grace. She reads 
and sometimes writes those de- 
testable stories in which ‘ evil men and seducers wax worse 
and worse, deceiving and being deceived.’ Ugliness is con- 
cealed under wigs and rouge, and vice will lie with such volu- 
bility that you would think truth was a fool. This is the 
damsel who said of a questionable drama that ‘for herself 
she enjoyed it immensely, but that it was not quite the sort of 
play to which you would take your mother” * * * There 
are other proofs that the soil which is neither ploughed nor 
sown will produce weeds, not wheat. ‘There is the young 
lady who pays to us men the greatest of all compliments— 
imitation, She wears the hat, the collar, the tie, waistcoat, 
the jacket, the stick, the case for cigarettes, and even the 
book for bets. She has a large dog, a horse that can gallop 
and jump, and a sweet little rifle for rooks and rabbits She 
sometimes indulges in sporting terms, and may probably 
inform you, when you inquire about her health, that she 
is ‘very fit.’ The admiration which she creates is fugitive, 
except with a few enthusiastic young gentlemen who have 
receding foreheads and are much addicted to gaiters.”’ 





From “‘ The Story of Babette.” 


It would be impossible to quote a tithe of the good 
things in the book, and we leave our readers to pick 
them out for themselves. 


Boston Transcript. 
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THE STORY OF BABETTE. 


A LITTLE CREOLE GIRL. By Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
author of ‘“Carlotta’s Intended,” etc. Illustrated. 
209 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
This story of the kidnapping of a little French creole 
girl in New Orleans and her recovery by her family 
after she has grown to womanhood, seems to have 
been founded on fact. That is to say, the reader is 
soon possessed with the idea that the narrative before 
him is a plain statement of actual occurrences. This 
may be due to the writer’s art. Her style in this 
book is different from that she employs in her more 
elaborate stories. The story of ‘‘ Babette’’ was 
primarily written for children, and lucidity seems to 
have been the author's chief aim. Nevertheless, the 
story is charming and will be read as frequently by 
grown people as by children. 








—— 
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“ Her little companions, whose pedigree of beauty was as long as her own.”” 


Babette was stolen on the street at night, just after 
the great pageant of the Mystic Krewe at Mardi 
Gras. For some years she lived across the bay on 
the seashore with some poor dagoes, and then she fell 
into better company and grew to womanhood as the 
adopted daughter of people of her own race and 
social station. She was a nice little girl, and was 
even nicer when she grew bigger, and though itisa 
pity that she should have two severe illnesses for the 
sake of dramatic effect in one little book, yet there 
is nomawkish sentiment attached to her experiences. 
The idea that the story is fonnded ogfact is strength- 
ened by the two pictures of the heroine, which are 
evidently likenesses of a very good-looking young 
lady. N. Y. Times. 

=‘ Miss Cherry-Blossom”’ is the title of a ‘‘ very 
charming ’”’ book, to be published by the Lippincotts, 
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A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. 

RIDING TO Hounps GOLF, RowING, FOOTBALL, 
CLUB AND UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS. Studies in Eng- 
lish Sport, past and present. By Caspar W. Whitney. 
Illustrated. 397 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.86. 

This record of the author’s studies of English sport 

is really a history of the evolution of nearly all the 

games so widely popular in the United States. We 
must look to England for the traditions and prece- 
dents of.field sports, aquatics and college games, 

The English nation is an athletic one, and among its 

men and women there is manifested an enthusiasm 

for healthful sport that never languishes. Until 
within recent years our country has been too thor- 
oughly occupied with the work of building up a great 


nation to give much thought to play. Now, however, 
love for field athletics has developed into almost a 
national passion. To understand thoroughly the 
present condition and the object of modern games in 
the United States it is necessary to study their past 
traditions and present systems in England. This the 
author has done, and the results of his observations 
are presented im the admirable work before us. It is 
only necessary to observe that Mr. Whitney devotes 
large space to such subjects as riding to hounds, row- 
ing at Oxford and Cambridge, football, university and 
club athletics, cricket, golfand cycling. An amount of 
information is compacted in this work that will doubt- 
less be widely and largely read. Philadelphia Press. 
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The Eton Wall Game. 








MRS. GARNETT’S TRANSLATION OF 
TURGENEV. 
A House OF GENTLEFOLK. A novel. By Ivan 


Turgenev. ‘Translated from the Russian by Constance 
Garett. 311 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Mrs. Garnett's translation of ‘‘ Rudin,” the first of the 
complete set of Turgenev’s novels which she has un- 
dertaken, was so excellent a performance that we 
have been looking out with lively interest for its suc- 
cessors. The new volume, ‘‘A House of Gentlefolk,” 
is every whit as good as the first, The story itself, 
Mr. Stepniak tells us, is by many considered the 
novelist’s best, although he would put it second to 
“Fathers and Sons.”’ ‘But Turgenev,” he con- 
tinues, ‘has created so many exquisite love stories, 





Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


each perfect in its way, that one cannot put one 
above another—it must be left to individual taste.” 
This novel has been presented to English readers in 
an earlier version with the title of ‘‘ Lisa.” Lavretsky, 
the hero of the story, and Lisa, the heroine, besides 
some of the characters who surround them—Lisa’s 
mother and aunt, the musician Lemm, Lavretsky’s 
wife and Panshin, are creations of the novelist’s art, 
who live for us in a very real manner. Lavretsky, 
believing the wife who had deserted him to be dead, 
finds a new life opening out for him in the love of 
the deep-feeling but undemonstrative Lisa. He has 
declared his passion, and she has rejected the shal- 
low Panshin, in his favor, when suddenly Lavretsky’s 
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wife appears suing for reconciliation. How the situa- 
tion affects all the characters must be read in the 
book itself. Suffice it here to say that it is worked 


Copyright, 1893, by 


‘* Pere Josef softly whistled an old waltz.” 
From “ Toinette’s Philip.” 


out with an unflinching consistency and inevitable- 
ness, which strike one as being life itself, and not an 
invention of fiction. The main characters, too, are 
developed with great care and minuteness, and the 
space devoted to this development may probably 
offend the ‘‘ general readers” unacquainted with the 
Russian novelists, if at this day there be such. Tur- 
genev's stories have a way of remaining in the mind 
more as a piece of actual experience than as a mem- 
ory of something read, London Publishers’ Circular. 


The following from an 
editorial, headed ‘“ An 
Unwitting Compliment,” 
appeared in the JSoston 
Transcript : 


“From internal evidence 
it would seem as though 
Miss Garnett must have been 
born of English parents in 
Russia, and reared there, 
speaking English as her aux- 
iliary, not her native tongue.”’ 
The Nation says this, com- 
menting seriously upon the From “A Sporting Pilzrimage.” 
vigorous and beautiful trans- 


THe Centcry Co. 
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lation of Turgeneff’s “ Rudin,” signed by Constance Garett. 
Our best critical journal has paid a high, if unwitting, compli- 
ment to Mrs, Garnett. This authority could never have 
decided her to be more Russian than English if she had not 
brought to her work the exquisite sensi- 
bility to the Slav spirit, which adds to 
one’s pleasure in reading the interesting 
story of “ Rudin.’”’ But it is not safe 
to draw conciusions about a writer's 
personal experience from apparent in- 
ternal evidence of any book. Con- 
stance Garnett is the wife of Mr. 
Edward Garnett, a young London 
literary man of increasing reputation 
and acknowledged promise. He is a 
son of Richard Garnett, LL. D., of 
the British Museum. Mrs. Garnett 
was a fine and strong student at Girton, 
and her study of Russian has been a 
. genuine enthusiasm. A recent visit of 
= two months to Russia has given her a 
ee new “ feeling of her business ”’ of trans- 
lation, resulting naturally from a closer 
J? knowledge of the life of the Russian 
ai people and the idioms of their language. 
She went to out-of the-way places, fol- 
lowing some of her Turgeneff characters, and gaining 
knowledge of them with peculiar powers of perception. 
There is a force in the abrupt idiomatic English Mrs. 
Garnett employs which penetrates the intelligence with a 
new consciousness of the virility of Turgeneft’s art. 


EDWIN BOOTH, THE MAN. 


Epwin Bootu. Recollections by His Daughter, 
Edwina Booth Grossmann, and Letters to Her and to 
His Friends, Illustrated. 292 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.46. 
Mrs. Grossmann’s simple and unaffected sketch of her 
father and his letters to her and to some of his friends, 
that were published in instalments in the Cen/ury. 
are here brought together in a handsome volume 
that would be esteemed by collectors and others if 
only for the many well-executed portraits of the 
distinguished actor it contains. The most exacting 
taste could find no fault with the binding or typogra- 
phy. Mrs. Grossmann gives us no new idea of her 
father, of course. His character was as well known 
to the public as his talent. Her recollections are of 
a sensitive, reserved man, a fond father, afflicted 
often by melancholy moods, but sometimes gay as a 
child. There was no affectation in his dislike ot 
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Rugby Union Scrimmage. 
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notoriety. He had no ambition except to act his part 


well on the stage and to live retired from the public 
eye when not at work. There are scraps here and 
there in the memoir and in his letters relating to his 
art that are particularly interesting. Hamlet, he 
once told his daughter, had taught him to bear 





The meeting of the two young captains. 


D, Appleton and Company. 


life’s vicissitudes. She has heard him say, though, 
that it was not the character he most enjoyed 
acting. 

“ By force of his own introspective and melancholy temper- 
ament he was undoubtedly more in sympathy with Hamlet 
than with any other character in his large and varied 
repertoire, but I’ve heard him tell of the great relief it gave 
him after a long-continued run of that play to change the 
bill to another. He wished to forget his own identity, as 





From “ Decatur and Somers.” 
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it were. In Hamlet he was less able to achieve this, so 
closely was it allied with his own temperament and mood.” 
The letters cover nearly every period of his life, 
and doubtless constitute, as his daughter says, ‘‘a 
better and more complete autobiography than that 
which I have in the past so often urged upon him to 
write.” N.Y. Times. 





CHRIST IN ART. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRE- 
SENTED IN ART. Frederic W. 
Farrar, D. D., F. R S., author of 
“The Life of Christ,’ ‘The Life 
and Work of St. Paul,” etc. With 
numerous illustrations and frontis- 
piece. 507 pp. Indexed. $Svo, 


$4.50; by mail, $4.76. 

The history of the representations 
of Christ in art may be read asa 
comment on the development of 
theology as regards its highest 
ideal of the Deity, Dr. Farrar’s 
pages, rich as they are in apprecia- 
tive description of the great por- 
traits of Christ, do not often call 
our attention to the influence these 
pictures exerted upon contempo- 
rary and subsequent religious and 
social life. The history is, however, 
complete in its scope, covering the 
evolution of the portraiture of 
Christ from the catacomb paint- 
ings of the Good Shepherd, in the 
earliest century of Christianity, to 
the fin-de-stécle creations of Messrs. 
Burne-Jones and Ford Madox 
Brown. 

One quality that will especially 
commend Dr. Farrar’s book to the 
attention of readers who like the 
late Mrs. Jameson’s works, but find 
them already a little out of date, is 
the catholicity of the author’s taste. 
His canons of appreciation are not 
narrow, and we get a mention of 
nearly everything ancient and 
modern that is worthy of mention. 
While there is no attempt to be 
scientific or technical, both style 
and method of treatment are popu- 
lar without being superficial or 
trivial. The author has not hesi- 
tated, when he found himself at 
a loss to say something worth while, to lay under 
contribution Mr. Ruskin and others who have 
already said the best that is to be said on the sub- 
ject. The arrangement of the bovk follows mainly 
the Gospel narrative. Preceding this are three 
preliminary chapters on primitive and Byzan- 
tine art. It is remarkable that the apocryphal 
writings and the Christian myths and legends have 
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furnished rather more impulse and suggestion to 
Christian art than the canonical books of the New 
Testament. The reason is that the writers of the 
canonical Scriptures observed a dignified and reve- 
rent reserve. The present influence of the French 
school of painters has not been favorable to the pro- 
duction of noble pictures of Jesus. This is lament- 
able, for whatever may be the 
mutations of theological thought 
and credence, the ideal is death- 
less in noble minds * * * 

‘The moral power of portraiture 
is no fancy, It has been confessed 
by Schopenhauer, Zinzendorf and 
many others. Goethe in ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’? and Pater in his 
‘“‘ Marius the Epicurean ”’ have fur- 
nished us with disquisitions which 
may profitably be read along with 
Archdeacon Farrar's history of the 
ideal of Christ in art. Critic. 





THE PATRIOT SCHOOL- 
MASTER ; 

Or, THE ADVENTURES OF THE TWO 
Boston CANNON, THE “ ADAMS” 
AND “ HANCOCK.” A tale of the 
Minute Men and the Sons of 
Liberty. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, author of “ The Boys of 
Greenway Court,” “In the Boy- 
hood of Lincoln” etc. Illustrated 
by H. Winthrop Peirce. 233 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Hezekiah Butterworth’s plan of 

presenting to his young readers 

American biographical stories re- 

sembles the New Jerusalem, in 

that it “lieth four square.” Having 
told us of George Washington, 

Abraham Lincoln and Markus 

Whitman, he now completes his 

parallelogram by picturing the 

environment of Sam Adams and 
throwing his main lights on the 
central figure. Those of us who 
have climbed to the top of Bunker 
Hill Monument—emerging from 
the corkscrew-like stone stairway 
into the glorious landscape-viewing 
chamber at the top—will remem- 
ber the two small brass cannon 
which are imbedded in the walls: 
loss of breath is forgotten in the gain of vision, for 
beside the map spread out there are the eloquent 
relics. The detailed story of these two brass cannon 
is told in this charming book, and one really wonders 
at the great number of adventures which these bit of 
metal had. Our author knows how to interest the 
boys. He keeps his characters talking, especially 


D. Appleton and Company. From ‘‘ The Patriot Schoolmaster.’ 
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the little drummer and Dr. Oliver and the powdered 
and bewigged Britishers who had the impudence once 
to occupy Boston. He brings in Phillis Wheatley, 
the first colored American poet, and the standard 
historical characters, Lord Percy, Washington, Put- 
nam, Gov. Gage and others, all reappear in familiar 
light, and the story moves handsomely on, taking 





«“7¢t means war!’ 


us through the battle and redoubt, until finally, when 
the British procession out and the Yankees march in, 
Allie’s drum leads the triumphal procession. The 
illustrations are all good and, as far as we can see, 
true to history. Critic. 





=Vol. V. of Dr. Skeat’s Chaucer is just ready. 
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DECATUR AND SOMERS. 

By M. Elliot Seawell, author of ‘‘ Paul Jones,” ‘‘ Little 
Jarvis,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 169 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

A pleasant story for the young, narrating two of the 


most touching and heroic passages in the history of 
our navy, the destruction of the ‘‘ Philadelphia” off 
Tripoli, and the explosion of the ‘‘Intrepid.’’ The 
authoress has not, however, told it in a better way 
than Maclay tells it in his recent history of the navy, 
and has not, we think, equalled in pathos or interest 
her own story of ‘Little Jarvis.’’ Her picture of 
naval life contains many errors and anachronisms. 
* * * Historically the incidents are true, though 
the traditions of the service are that Stewart, Decatur, 
and Somers were intimate alike with each other, and 
that the ‘‘ Intrepid” grounded upon a rock before she 
was blown up. Miss Seawell will not have written 
in vain, however, if she make known to the young 
generation of the present day exploits of the 
American navy, one of which was characterized by 
Nelson as ‘‘ the most bold and daring act of the age.” 


N. Y. Post. 

MAELCHO. 
A sixteenth century narrative. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawless, author of “Hurrish,’ ‘Grania,’’ etc. 


418 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
The pathos of Emily Lawless’s ‘‘Grania’’ is not 
likely'to be*forgotten. In ‘‘ Maelcho ” the same author 
presents in dramatic form one of the many scenes 
of Irish strife, when in addition to the onslaught car- 
ried on by Queen Elizabeth Ireland was harried by 
internal feuds. 

The sketch was begun, as the writer states it, as a 
book of adventure, but it grew under her hands 
‘‘grimmer and more lugubrious.”” Then the lady 
adds: ‘‘ To be lugubrious is in fiction * * * to 
be unendurable, and unendurableness is not one of 
those failings for which an unlucky author can very 
suitably apologize.” 
period, (for Emily Lawless has before this furnished 
articles having to do with the condition of Ireland in 
the middle of the sixteenth century,) it became im- 
possible for her to shake off the natural coloring 
belonging to that period, which was sombreness itself. 
The feuds of the Irish against the Saxons, or directed 
toward their own kinsmen, can find no parallel to- 
day, save when compared with the tigerish vengeful- 
ness of the modern Apache. Every man’s hand 
seemed to be directed toward his fellow, and in the 
strife neither women nor children were spared. The 
country ran crimson with blood, and if the sword did 
not suffice the victims were burned to death. 

The character of the seer, Maelcho, is beautifully 
developed. The narrative is a painful one, showing 
amazing force, with a comprehension of English and 
Irish traits. It is the true record of a country whose 
people to-day still suffer from cruel strifes, extending 
over two centuries. N.Y. Times. 
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PUSHING TO THE FRONT ; 

Or, Success UNDER DIFFICULTIES. A book of 
inspiration and encouragement to all who are struggling 
for self-elevation along the paths of knowledge and of 
duty. By Orison Swett Marden. Illustrated with 
twenty-four fine portraits of eminent persons. 416 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $t.10; by mail, $1.25. 

‘*The great majority of youth who goto the bad are 

ruined after supper,” Mr. Marden says, and he adds, 

per contra : 

Most of those who climb upward to honor and fame devote 
their evenings to study or work or the society of the wise 
and good. For the right use of these leisure hours, what we 
have called the waste of life, the odd moments usually thrown 
away, the author would plead with every youth. Time is 
money. We should not be stingy or mean with it, but we 
should not throw away an hour any more than we would 
throw away a dollar bill. Waste of time means waste of 
energy, waste of vitality, waste of character in dissipation. 
It means bad habits, bad companions. It means a waste of 
opportunities that will never come back. Beware how you 
kill time, for all your future lives in it. 


This is one of the author's longest sermons. His 
preaching, for the most part, is extremely brief. In- 
deed, his remarks are the texts, and the preaching is 
done by the great men and women whom he has 
called to his aid. If he has omitted in this respect to 
make use of anybody who ever did anything notable, 
we cannot for the moment think of that person’s 
name. Sydney Smith, Dr. Storrs, Edward Sugden, 
Daniel Webster, Lord Brougham, Canning, Harriet 
Martineau, and William Pitt all have something to 
say in two pages, at which the book opens by chance, 
and on almost any other two pages at which the book 
might have opened there would have been found 
quite as great an aggregation of wise and witty per- 
sons delivering themselves of anecdotes and epi- 
grams in support of one of Mr. Marden’s texts. The 
author says that he has spent ten years upon the 
book. It shows it in its careful work. .V. ¥. Zimes. 


NOTES. 

=‘ The Woman Who Did,” by Mr. Grant Allen, is 
a coming issue in the Keynote series of stories. 

=‘'From a New England Hillside, Notes from 
Underledge,”’ is the title of an ‘‘ outdoor” book by Mr. 
William Potts, to be published immediately. 

=The advance orders for F. Marion Crawford's 
‘‘The Ralstons”’ number 20,000, This is the con- 
tinuation of ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale”’ and is promised 
for January. 

=Mr. Anthony Hope's first novel, ‘‘A Man of 
Mark,”’ which has been out of print for some years, 
will be reissued by Messrs. Methuen of London. It 
is a story of political adventure in South America. 

Athenaum. 





=Young Richard Owen, who has written an excel- 
lent biography of his famous grandfather, the British 
scientist, is a curate whose years are only twenty-six. 
He is extremely musical and numbers Paderewski 
among his friends. 
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=Miss Mene Muriel Dowie, whose book, ‘A Girl 
in the Karpathians,”” had a considerable success a 
few years ago, has written a novel of modern life, 
entitled ‘‘Gallia.” It will be first published in 
London in the spring. 


=The London Atheneum says of Hall Caine’s 
‘‘Mahdi”’: It is not a recent work, though it has been 
recently worked upon. It is ‘‘a drama in story,” 
will be presented on the stage in the spring, and it is, 
therefore, not intended to produce it as a book. 


=In “ Madame Blavatsky and her ‘ Theosophy,’ ’ 
which Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., of Longion, 
will shortly publish, Mr. Arthur Lillie gives a popular 
account of the Russian lady and of the evolution of 
her Mahatmas, including also a sketch of the old 
Theosophists of the West. The book has chapters 
comparing her teaching with genuine mysticism of 
the Buddhists and the Brahmin Yogis. Academy. 


=Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the son and 
executor of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, asks 
that any persons having letters of Dr. Holmes will 
send them to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park St., 
Boston, or A. P. Watt, Esq., Hastings House, Nor- 
folk St., Strand, London, with reference to their pos- 
sible use in a contemplated Life and Letters of Dr. 
Holmes. These letters will be carefully returned to 
their owners after copies have been made of such as 
are found to be available. 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
Cc. B.— 
The list named are English writers. 
“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall,” line 184. 


M. A. T.— 
‘* A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.”’ 
George Herbert's “ The Elixir.” 
Mrs. E. M. H.— 


F. Hopkinson Smith, 16 Exchange Place, New York. 

T. Bailey Aldrich, care of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

Eugene Field, Evanston Ave., Buena Vista Park, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Will Carleton, 420 Green Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Margaret Eytinge, Bayonne, N. J. 

Nora Perry, 62 W. Rutland Square, Boston. 

Margaret Sangster, //arper’s Bazar, New York. 

Josephine Pollard is no longer living. 

C.— 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. write: “The Story of a Bad 
Boy,’’ by T. B. Aldrich, was printed in the year 1869, in 
the magazine Our Young Folks. 

Cc. D.C. — 

The real name of “ Rita’? is Mrs. Eliza M. J. Gollan 

von Booth. 
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W. E. L. asks name of the author of 
“ THE BRIDE'S FAREWELL.” 


Farewell, mother, tears are streaming 
Down thy pale and tender cheek. 
I, in gems and roses gleaming, 
Scarce this sad farewell may speak. 
Farewell, mother, now I leave thee 
(Hopes and tears my bosom swell), 
One to trust who may deceive me; 
Farewell, mother! Fare thee well! 


Farewell, father! Thou art smiling, 
Yet there’s sadness on thy brow ; 
Winning me from that beguiling 
Tenderness to which I go. 
Farewell, father, thou didst bless me 
Ere my lips thy name could tell ; 
He may wound who can caress me: 
Father! Guardian! Fare thee well! 


Farewell, sister! Thou art twining 

Round me in affection deep ; 
Wishing joy, but ne’er divining 

Why a “ blessed bride”’ should weep. 
Farewell, brave and gentle brother, 

Thou’rt more dear than words can te!l ; 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 

All beloved ones, fare ye well! 


> 


A. L. IL. writes :—Will you tell me something of Prof. S. P. 
Wait, of the School of Philosophy, Fort Edward, N. Y., 
who is the author of a book entitled “ Law of Laws.” Of 
what religious persuasion is he ? 

A SUBSCRIBER writes to ask who is the original of Mrs, 
Southworth’s Ishmael. The authoress declares on the opening 
page of the book that the character is actually the life of an 
“« American Warrior and Statesman who lived, suffered and 
died for his country.” 

WILLIAM S. HORNER asks to have printed in full a short 
poem published fifteen or twenty years ago, and in which the 
following stanza occurs: 

‘Ts it the wind through the wet willows rushing, 
That fills with wild numbers my listening ear, 

Or is it some hermit rill in solitude gushing, 

That strange playing minstrel whose music I hear?” 

CARRIE E. SMITH asks for name of the author of “ The 
Gray Forest Eagle,’ a poem published many years ago in 
Sander’s Fourth Reader. 

H. asks in what English novels the following heroines 
appear, viz.: Argemone Lavington and Barbara Grant ? 





OBITUARY. 

Dr. Louis LEWEs, author of the volume on “ The Women 
of Shakespeare,”’ a translation of which has just been pub- 
lished, died at Munich on the 11th of November. Dr. Lewes 
had previously written a work on “ The Women of Goethe,’’ 
which secured a wide appreciation inGermany. At the time 
of his death he was engaged on a work devoted to * The 
Women of Byron.” 


Dr. JOHN Lorp, well known in the educational wor!d as 
a lecturer and writer upon historical topics, died in December 
at his home in Stamford. He was eighty four years old. 
He was busy until six weeks ago with the proofs of the last 


’ 


volume of his “ Beacon-Lights of History,’ the work to 
which he had chiefly devoted himself during the last ten 


years. N. Y. Post. 
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TO A BIBLIOMANIAC. 
Paraphrased from an Epigram of Ausonius. 
Because your books are richly bound, 
You feel a scholar through and through ? 
Then one Cremona, smooth and sound, 
Would make a fiddler of you too! 


Emptis quod libris tibi bibliotheca referta est, 
Doctum et grammaticum te, Philomuse, putas ? 
floc genere et chordas, et plectra, et barbita conde: 
Omnia mercatus, cras eitharoedus eris ! 
(Aus., Epig. xliv.) 
From “ Jz Russet and Silver,’ 
by Edmund Gosse. 


THEORY. 


‘*Suntgeminz Somni porte . . . 
Altera caudenti perfecta nitens elephanto ; 
Sed falsa ad ccelum mittunt insomnia manes.”’ 


Virg. <En., lib. VI. 


She was so beautiful I could but follow ; 

Her words seemed truth itself, I could nét doubt, 
And so she led me out beyond the hollow 

Half-hearted living of the world about. 


Steep through ths upward path without misgiving 
I followed as she led, and more and more 

She grew to seem the guide to that true living 
That I had set my life to looking for. 


Footsore I grew and faint, through never nearing 
The goal, yet hopeful ever of the prize,— 
When suddenly athwart my path appearing 
I saw a distant gleaming barrier rise ;— 


A sheer white wall, pierced by a single gateway, 
Guarding twin doors of ivory finely cut, 

Twin doors that as I neared them opened straightway, 
And passed my leader through and swiftly shut. 


But when I came and stood beside them knocking, 
And strove to move the strong-joined silent beams, 
Forth came a voice in sadness half, half mocking, 
‘** Thou fool, go back, this is the gate of dreams.” 
From “ Zhe Wind in the Clearing, and other Poems,” 
by Robert Cameron Rogers. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
New Year! new Life, new Love! 
New Hope's fair prophecy, 
New Earth around, new Heavens above 
Veiled in soft mystery ! 


O deep and boundless Love ! 
© Life, more full and free! 
O Hopes, in fairer colors wove ! 
This New Year’s gift are ye. 
From “ //ymns and Verses,” 
by Samuel Longfellow. 


NEWS. 
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AN EVENING VOLUNTARY. 


A wreath of Turkish odour winds 
Among my books in red and gold. 





The philosophic spirit finds 
Peace through the pain of growing old. 
The warm blue perfume melts and fades 
Around the glowing shaft of gas; 
And every nervelet that upbraids 
Takes comfort from the pangs that pass. 


Purer the folding air repeats 

The cones of smoke that upward slope, 
And lucid grows the brain that beats 

Less turbid with the pulse of hope. 


The spirals melt in fragrant mist, 

And through that mist my books shine clear ; 
Life dips in soberer amethyst 

The twilights of the fainting year. 


Throb, winding belts of odorous light! 
Youth spurns me from its brilliant zest; 
But age has yet its prime delight, 
For thought survives, and thought is best. 
From “ Jn Russet and Silver,” 


by Edmund Gosse. 


SHUFFLE-SHOON AND AMBER-LOCKS. 


Shuffle-Shoon and Amber- Locks 
Sit together, building blocks ; 
Shuffle-Shoon is old and gray, 
Amber-Locks a little child, 
But together at their play 
Age and Youth are reconciled, 
And with sympathetic glee 
Build their castles fair to see. 


‘« When I grow to be a man” 
(So the wee one’s prattle ran), 
‘“<T shall build a castle so— 
With a gateway broad and grand ; 
Here a pretty vine shall grow, 
There a soldier guard shall stand ; 
And the tower shall be so high, 


Fulks will wonder, by and by!” 


Shuffle-Shoon quoth: “ Yes, I know ; 
Thus I builded long ago! 
Here a gate and there a wall, 
Here a window, there a door; 
Here a steeple wondrous tall 
Riseth ever more and more! 
But the years have leveled low 
What I builded long ago!”’ 


So they gossip at their play, 
Heedless of the fleeting day ; 
One speaks of the Long Ago 
Where his dead hopes buried lie ; 
One with chubby cheeks aglow 
Prattleth of the By and By; 
Side by side, they build their blocks— 
Shuflle-Shoon and Amber Locks. 
From “ Love-Songs of Childhood,” 
by Eugene Field. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Ot the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices, 


HISTORY. 


A History OF OuR Own TIMES. From the Acces- 
sion or Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880, 
By Justin McCarthy, author of “ The Four Georges,’’ 
“ sir Robert Peel,’ etc. With an introduction and sup- 
plementary chapters bringing the work down to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resignation of the Premiership (March, 
1894); with a new index, and additions to the survey 
of the Literature of the Reign, by G. Mercer Adam, 
author of “A Précis of English History,” etc. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. Vol. I, 1837-1856. Vol. II, 
1856-1894. Standard edition. 649,890 pp. I2mo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.52; popular edition, 2 vols., with- 
out illustrations, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.36. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own Times,’ ex- 
tended to date by Mr. G. Mercer Adam, who gives four 
chapters to events since Mr. Gladstone entered upon his 
second ministry in 1880, and a fresh literary survey, from 
which Edward FitzGerald is conspicuously absent. Mr. 
Adam's piecing is not a match for the original cloth in any 
respect, but the two volumes, have of course gained in value 
for reference, especially as the index has been made anew 
and numerous portraits have been inserted. XN. Y. Post. 


A HIstory OF THE UNITED STATES Navy. From 
1775 to 1894. By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. With 
Technical Revision by Lieut. Roy C. Smith, U.S. N. 
In two volumes. Vol. II. With numerous maps, dia- 
grams and illustrations, 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.86. 

See review. 


COLONIAL Days AND DAMES. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton, author of “ Through Colonial Door- 
ways.”’ With illustrations by E. S, Holloway. 248 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review, 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, MYTHS, 
IDEALS, AND REALITIES. By John G. Alger, author of 
“ Englishmen in the French Revolution.’’ 303 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By E. Benjamin 
Andrews. With maps. In two volumes. 390, 341 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mal, $3.28. 

President E. Benjamin Andrews has compacted in his 
two-volume ‘ History of the United States ’’ an amount of 
information which it may be confidently affirmed has not 
been exceeded in quantity in any history of the same com- 
pass. The political evolution of our country is traced with 
the scholar’s candor, large generalization and fine apprecia- 
tion of detail. President Andrews has utilized the many 
valuable results of the recent researches into the rich archives 
of this and other nations. The author’s style is perspicu- 
ous, and unadorned, the arrangement adopted chronologi- 
cally natural, and the narrative continuous without approach- 
ing the border line of diffuseness and prolixity. While the 
magnitude of the work precludes it from being classified 
among the many school books and manuals of American 
history, its really moderate compass admirably adapts it to 
the use of the general reader for whom it was primarily 
designed. Philadelphia Press. 


MEMORIALS OF St, JAMES'S PALACE. By Edgar Shep- 
pard, M. A.* In two volumes. [Iilustrated. 433, 419 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.90; by mail, $8.39. 

Two sumptuous volumes, entitled ‘“* Memorials of St. 
James’s Palace,’’ in which are set forth the claims to public 
interest of the famous royal palace of England, the home of 
Kings and Queens for over 300 years. The author is Edgar 
Sheppard, sub-Dean of her Majesty's chapels and Honorable 
Chaplain to the Queen and the Duke of Cambridge. He 
dedicates his volumes, by permission, to ‘‘ Her Majesty, the 
Queen.”’ His object has been to illustrate the lives of the 
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royal persons who have made the palace their dwelling place, 
and also to represent the character of the events that have 
taken place within its walls. He describes ceremonies char- 
acteristic of the palace and sketches many of the persons 
who have participated in them. A striking feature of the 
work is the illustrations. They include many full-page 
engravings which are reproductions of famous paintings. 

N. Y. Times. 


SIDE GLIMPSES FROM THE COLONIAL MEETING- 
House. By William Root Bliss, author of “Colonial 
Times on Buzzard’s Bay” and ‘The Old Colony 
Town.” 256pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The personality of the meeting-house is analyzed and the 
work of the bell in summoning the people to worship, and in 
announcing their removal from this world, is graphically de- 
scribed. How the people were seated, how the inevitable 
small boy was dealt with, how the dogs and occasionally the 
snakes invaded the meeting-houses, cold and dreary as they 
often were, is set forth in a way that makes fair-weather Chris- 
tians shiver even to think of it. How the neighbors in the 
meeting-house used to swear and give evidence of partial if 
not total depravity, how the pulpiteer was sometimes a come- 
dian and at othertimes a tragedian, how the parson did not 
always get paid, how some of the clerical brethren were notor- 
ious and some of them rogues, and how the simple evangelist 
came along to rub the sharp edges from the awful scholastic 
doctrines and show the real gospel of Christ, is told with sym- 
pathy as well as penetration. By and by came the “singing 
by note” and the singing-school. The book closes with a 
brief chapter on the hour-glass. Why the work was not 
indexed is more than we can tell, for such a treasure house 
deserves a key. Critic. 


THE BRITISH FLEET. The growth, achievements 
and duties of the navy of the British Empire. By 
Commander Robinson, R. N. With numerous illus- 
trations. 560 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.49. 

See review. 

THE COLONIAL CAVALIER; OR, SOUTHERN LIFE 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. By Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Illustrated by Harry Edwards. 304 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The Southern English colonist, chiefly in Virginia and 
Maryland, is here described in chapters on his home, dress, 
new trade and travel, amusements, church, education, laws, 
friends and foes and sweethearts and wives. The treatment is 
discriminating but sympathetic, 


THE Dawn OF CIVILIZATION. (Egypt and Chaldza.) 
By Prof. G. Maspero. Edited by Rev. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. With map and 
over 470 illustrations. 800 pp. Quarto, $5.50; by 
mail, $5.88. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY AND OTHER HISTORICAL 
Pieces. By Frederic Harrison. 482 pp. I2mo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.89. 

That which broadly distinguishes the modern method of 
writing history from the old, which was a mere chronicle of 
detached events, is the conception of the continuity of his- 
tory and the gradual development of institutions with the 
development of the race. This great conception gives a 
new meaning to history, a new interest in its study, a new 
guide to its understanding. We have no longer to deal with 
names and dates and details that in themselves are meaning- 
less’; but with a comprehensive grasp of the general current, 
the details adjust themselves. This broad conception of the 
meaning of history has been nowhere better expressed than 
in the opening chapters of Mr. Harrison’s fascinating book. 
They are, as he explains, the permanent and condensed 
form of lectures that he has delivered at various times, and 
they aim to stimulate the systematic study of general history 
by furnishing to the student a comprehensive point of view. 
Nobody writes a cleaner, clearer English than Frederic Har- 
rison, the expession of clean, clear thought, and no one 
lately has written a book about histcry more broadening and 
stimulating than this- Philadelphia Times. 
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THE STORY OF A THRONE (CATHERINE II OF RUSSIA). 
From the French of K. Waliszewski. In two volumes. 
With a portrait. 284,259 pp. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.80. 

A translation of the life of Catherine If by the author of 
“The Romance of an Empress.’’ In successive chapters, 
the statesmen, soldiers and chief men of the reign, the 
literary men drawn around her, the adventurers and adven- 
turesses, the lovers and agents are described, while closing 
chapters tell of the court and the close of the reign. 

THE Two First CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE HIs- 
TORY. The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. 
By Professor Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda 
Villari, Illustrated. 365 pp. 8vo, $2.85 ; by mail, $3.06. 

In six chapters, collected from lectures and review arti- 
cles, the author first very briefly sketches the condition of 
northern Italy from the fall of the Roman Empire to the rise 
of the Florentine Commune in the twelfth century, and then 
describes its development, closing with an account of its 
commercial life. The work constitutes an introduction to 
the conditions surrounding Dante. 

THE WINNING OF THE WEST. By Theodore Roose- 
velt, author of “The Naval War of 1812,’ “ Life of 
Thomas Hart Benton,” etc. Vol. III. The Founding 
of the Trans-Allegheny Commonwealths. 1784-1790. 
Withamap. 339 pp. Indexed. S8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.08. 

The third volume of Mr. Roosevelt's series, The Winning 
of the West and Southwest, is entitled “‘The Founding of 
the Trans-Allegheny Commonwealths,” and covers the seven 
years immediately succeeding the close of the Revolutionary 
war. It was during this period that the Constitution was 
adopted. The time was a momentous one for the entire 
country, and the course of events during these years deter- 
mined “ whether we should become a mighty nation, or a 
mere snarl of weak and quarrelsome commonwealths, with 
a history as bloody and meaningless as that of the Spanish- 
American States.’’ The sparse population of the western 
country was bound by the slenderest ties to the new Govern- 
ment. For years there was much wavering, violent attempts 
to form separate political communities, and even to cut 
wholly loose from the old States. Butthe current finally set 
towards union, and by 1790 a firm government had been 
established west of the mountains, and the settlement beyond 
the Alleghenies had become parts of the Federal Union, 
Mr. Roosevelt tells the story of this period in a clear and 
concise style. It is intensely interesting, and gives a vivid 
idea of the hardships and perils undergone by the sturdy 
hunters and pioneers a century ago. Boston Transcript. 

RELIGION. 

ANGLO-ISRAEL. The Jewish Problem and Supple- 
ment. ‘The ten lost tribes of Israel found and identified 
in the Anglo-Saxon Race, The Jewish problem solved 
in the reunion of Judah and Israel, and restoration of 
the Israelitish Nation. By Rev. Thomas Rosling 
Howlett, B.A., A.M. Third edition. With a por- 
trait. 96 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1 12. 

An argument that the English are descended from the 
Jewish race, urging among other reasons the ease with which 
Isaac’s son can be altered to Saxon, 

CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A series of Lecture Sermons 

on the Universal Empire of Christianity. Delivered in 
Liverpool by the Very Rey. C. W. Stubbs, D. D., Dean 
of Ely; the Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D,. D., Dean of 
Winchester; the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, M. A., Bampton 
Lecturer at Oxford, 1888; the Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., 
Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge, 1892.93; the Rev. 
H. D. Rawnsley, M.A., Vicar of Crosthwaite; the 
Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, D. 1., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
Chaplain to the (Queen; the Hon. and Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle, D.D., Canon of Canterbury; the Rev. 
Srooke Lambert, B.C. L., Vicar of Greenwich; and 
the Rev. S. A. Barnett, M.A., Canon of Bristol, and 
Warden of Toynbee Hall. Edited by Charles William 
Stubbs, D.1),, Dean of Ely. 215 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50. 
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CLERICAL LIFE AND Work. A collection of Sermons, 
With an Essay by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C. L., LL. D. 
377 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 
These sermons on the clerical life were preached during 
a span of forty years. They open with an essay on the 
daily spiritual regime to which a priest should subject him- 
self in meditation, reading and prayer, sermons on theolog- 
ical schools, a clergyman’s power, and preaching and other 
phases succeed and the book closes with a sermon on Bishops 
Wilberforce, Keble and Pusey. 


EVOLUTION AND THE IMMANENT GoD. By Rev. 
William F. English. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid, 
Four PERIODS IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. By 
Henry Ferguson. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
“Four Periods in the Life of the Church” is a volume 
which embodies the lectures delivered in Hartford, Conn., 
by the author, Professor Henry Ferguson, of Trinity College. 
The main thought underlying these addresses is that the 
Christian Church is an organism and that, consequently, its 
progress has been conditioned by the laws of organic life. 
The four periods embraced by these admirably clear lectures 
are the Church of the first three centuries, of the Christian 
empire, of Western Europe and the Reformation. 
Philadelphia Press. 
HERALD SERMONS. By George H. Hepworth, author 
of “ Hiram Golf’s Religion,” ** The Life Beyond,” etc. 
With portrait, 251 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 
These are reprints of the leading editorials in the shape 
of sermons printed for a year past in the New York Herald 
and written by Mr. George H. Hepworth. 


JuDAIsTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course of Lectures. 
By Fenton John Anthony Hor*, D. D., sometime Hul- 
sean Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. 222 pp. 1I2mo, $1.33; 
by mail, $1.48. 

MESSAGES OF FAITH, HOPEAND Love. Selections for 
every day in the year, from the sermons and writings of 
James Freeman Clarke. With a portrait. 349 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

OccuLT JAPAN; OR, THE WAY OF THE Gops, An 
esoteric study of Japanese personality and possession. 

3y Percival Lowell, author of ** Noto: An Unexplored 
Corner of Japan,’’ ‘‘ The Soul of the Far East,” etc. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

OLD AND NEW UNITARIAN BELIEF. By John White 
Chadwick, author of ‘‘ The Bible of To-Day,” ** The 
Faith of Reason,” etc. With a portrait. 246 pp. I2mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

The eminent preacher and teacher, Dr. John White Chad- 
wick, gives in this volume the fruits of his ripe knowledge 
upon theological issues. The initial chapter traces the rise 
and development of Unitarian belief. The body of the 
work, however, is devoted to a clear exposition of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of that faith, The doctrinal position held 
by the Unitarian Church concerning God and man, the 
Bible, Jesus Christ, the future life, salvation, reward and 
punishment here find true and felicitous statement. The 
book will doubtless win for itself respectful attention, and, 
among those of his own denomination, be accepted as an 
authoritative expression of religious belief. 

Philadelphia Press 

PRAYERS FOR HEART AND Home. Morning and 
Evening Devotions for a Month. By F. B. Meyer, 
B. A, author of “Christian Living,’ “ Elijah,” etc. 
127 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Mr. Spurgeon used to compare ready-made prayers to 
ready-made clothes as unlikely to fit the individual. Mr. 
Meyer is of a different opinion; and if there is room for 
another devotional manual, he is admirably qualified to pro- 
vide it. His sincere Christianity and sympathy is well 
known, while his style at times rises to that simple eloquence 
and fervour which is characteristic of our best religious 
writers. The volume consists of morning and evening pray- 
ers for a month, and it is intended equally for faraily and 
private use. London Bookseller. 
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SKETCHES OF JEWISH SOCIAL LIFE. By Rev. Alfred 
Edersheim, D. D., Ph. D, Illustrated. 347 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

STORIES FROM G:NESIS. Sermons for children. By 
the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D, D. 225 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., rector of Saint 
Mark's, Phi adelphia, preaches admirably to children in his 
volume of “Stories from Genesis.’”” ‘The author has for 
many years lectured to the children of his parish every 
Sunday afternoon, and the sermonettes are here happily 
reproduced with an analysis of each discourse, We heartily 
commend these religious instructions as plans which fnight 
be followed with advantage by others in addressing children. 

Philaielphia Press. 

THE GENESIS OF THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH, 
\ND ALL THE Host or THEM. By James D. Dana, 
L.L.D. 7opp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

In 18go Prof. Dana, the first of American geologists, pub- 
lished an article pointing out the common teaching of 
Genesis and geology, In 1890 he delivered the article 
rewritten and expanded. It is now published in book form. 


THE Hoty Rosary ILLUSTRATED. The method of 
saying the Rosary, with the mysteries by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. With illustrations from world-famous paintings 
by inspired artists, Not paged. Folio, $2.00, post- 
paid, 

The text, which is printed within tastefully designed 
borders, gives the method of “ telling the Beads” as devised 
by St. Alphonsus Liguori, a full page being accorded to the 
contemplation of each of the fifteen mysteries which are 
associated with this act of devotion. 

The art feature of the book consists of the excellent photo- 
gravure reproductions of world-famous paintings, one of 
which accompanies each page of the printed text. Conspicuous 
among these is “The Visitation,’ by Bouguereau, perhaps 
the foremost of modern French painters, German art is 
well represented by Carl Muller’s “The Nativity,” and 
“The Way to Golgotha,’’ by Papperitz. The well-known 
picture by J. M. H. Hoffman, representing the young- Jesus 
disputing with the Scribes in the Temple, is one of the gems 
of the collection, while the old masters have been drawn 
upon for the “ Ecce Homo” and the “ Mater Gloriosa.’ 
Book-lovers and art connoisseurs will find in this volume a 
very creditable addition to their libraries, while for the 
faithful both pictures and text will be a continuous source of 
devout inspiration. Philadelphia Record. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. By 

Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., author of “The 
Life of Christ,’ “* The Life and Work of St. Paul,’’ etc. 
With numerous illustrations and frontispiece, 597 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.76. 

See review. 

THE PARCHMENTS OF THE FAITH. By Rev. George 
E. Merrill, author of “The Story of the Manuscripts,” 
“The Reasonable Christ,” etc. Illustrated. 288 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

An account for popular information of the Biblical manu- 
scripts. First Jewish manuscripts are described, next the 
leading Greek codices and third their derivatives, while 
closing chapters deal with the monuments. The methods 
of writing, criteria by which the age of a manuscript is 
known, and other details are illustrated by fac-similes 
Translations, etc., are briefly described. 


THE RIGHTS AND DuTIES OF CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. A Manual of Citizenship. By D1 
Edward C. Mann. 143 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 70 cents. 

THE STUDENT MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. Addresses 
and discussions of the Second International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. Held at Detroit, Mich., February 28 to 
March 4, 1894. Edited by Max Wood Moorhead 
373 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

The Student Missionary enterprise is a report of the 
second International Convention of the Student volunteer 
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movement, but it has a value far beyond that of an average 
report. To one who is thinking, even in a casual way, of 
spending his life on the foreign field, it will be full of sug- 
gestion. One single address, on “‘ The Practical Preparation 
of the Volunteer,’ will secure immunity against a large 
share of the errors of preparation so commonly made. The 
report throughout has been edited with such care and dis- 
cretion that it almost preserves in print the ringing 
enthusiasm of the convention. All friends of missions will be 
stimulated by its freshness and force, and will wish to make 
it a permanent work of reference. Its value is very greatly 
enhanced by a well-made index. Sunday-School Times. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD IN HyMNS AND POEMS. By 
F. L. Hosmer and W. C. Gannett, Second series, 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

They are chiefly occasional, suited to dedications, ordi- 
nations, golden weddings and other events of kindred inter- 
est. The thought of God predominates throughout. In 
a few of the pieces appears a fine feeling for nature, and in 
one there is a cheering bit of local color which pictures our 
peaceful neighbor on the other side of the Charles. It makes 
so small a picture that we take it entire : 


** Mouse-hole in December, 
Quiet little Dover! 

What shall I remember, 
Now the days are over ? 


Snow in hushes falling : 
Blue day, creeping by; 

Trees in still processions 
Etched upon the sky ; 


And a silent village 

Where the gray stones lean, 
Whispering of a Dover 

They alone have seen. 


All I shall remember, 
Now the days are over— 
Mouse-hole in December, 
Quiet little Dover. 


When I shall be lying 
With a gray stone over, 
Will the great World dim to 
Just a little Dover?” 


There will be many readers to whom these simple hymns 
will appeal with peculiar force. Boston Transcript. 


THINGS OF THE MIND. By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spald- 
ing, Bishop of Peoria, author of ‘ Education and the 
Higher Life,” etc. 235 pp. 12mo, 7§ cents; by mail, 
$4 cents. 

Bishop J. L. Spalding, of Peoria, has written a series of 
brief essays, ** Things of the Mind,” which are characterized 
by an elevation of thought and an earnestness of purpose 
which are well adapted to stir the mind to noble impulses. 
Bishop Spalding is here in his chosen field, and writes in a 
delightfully clear and terse style on education, culture, 
religion and patriotism. Essays of this character are all too 
rare, and they are to be welcomed for their tendency to draw 
the mind from things material to things spiritual. 

Boston Transcript. 


POETRY. 


BoRDER BALLADS, With an introductory essay by 
Andrew Lang, and twelve etchings by C. O. Murray. 
87 pp, and glossary. Quarto, $5.25; by mail, $5.45. 

A handsome quarto, comprising a judicious selection of 
popular ballads, mostly from Scott's “ Border Minstrelsy,” 
We are not called upon to discuss the entire or partial origin- 
ality of these ballads, nor need we be critical as to the text 
of the versions before us. Let it suffice that we wonder why 
the publishers thought fit to reprint them in ar expensive 
form, seeing that much more extensive and cheaper collections 
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abound in the bookshops. The twelve etchings by Mr. C. 
O. Murray which accompany this selection cannot be said to 
be remarkable for virility, romantic force, or technical powers. 
Mr. Andrew Lang supplies an “ introductory essay,” which, 
though very far from being the best of his writings of the 
kind, is exceptionally careful and critical. The so-called 
glossary with which the volume ends is not helpful where it 
says that a “shot- window ’’ is one “that opens and shuts ”’ ; 
and that “ taffetie ” is “a sort of thin silk.” 

London Athenaeum. 


CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT. By Robert Burns 
Wilson. An interpretation. 53 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

A long poem in blank verse, serious in purpose, impressive 
because of the profound truths which the poet reveals as the 
lessons he has learned from the depths of his own soul and 
the heart of nature. Philadelphia Press. 


HYMNS AND VERSES. By Samuel Longfellow. 142 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Many of the hymns in this little volume have already been 
printed in various collections and are well known to church 
congregations ; others are new. Publishers’ Weekly. 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER. By Edmund Gosse. 159 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

There are some exquisite lyrics, memorial verses and trans- 
lations in Edmund Gosse’s *‘ In Russet and Silver.’”’ These 
poems are worthy of preservation for the music of their num- 
bers, their heartful expression of our common experiences 
and for the two or three really superb sonnets here reprinted. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Love-SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By Eugene Field, 
author of “ A Little Book of Western Verse,” “ Second 
Book of Verse,’’ etc. III pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 

Mr. Field has a felicitous way of writing verse for chil- 
dren. He comes pretty near to making good nursery 
rhymes; though he is not yet a rival to Mme. Goose of 
immortal memory. Yet a good deal can be said for a man 
who can write “ The Road to Bumpville :” 


‘“‘ Play that my knee was a calico mare 

Saddled and bridled for Bumpville ; 

Leap to the back of this steed, if you dare, 
And gallop away to Bumpville! 

I hope you'll be sure to sit fast in your seat, 
For this calico mare is prodigiously fleet, 

And many adventures you're likely to meet 
As you journey along to Bumpville.” 


There is a lot more of that, Some of Mr. Field’s poems, 
however, are not for children; thay are for grown folk who 
love children. And it is well to write for them, too; but 
these poems are not so good. N.Y. Times. 


LULLABIES OF Many Lanps. Collected and ren- 
dered into English verse by Alma Strettell, author of 
“ Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs.”? With 77 illustra- 
tions by Emily J. Harding. 127 pp. Small 4to, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10. 


ODES AND OTHER Poems. Bv William Watson. 
115 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

A volume of poems by Mr. William Watson is always 
welcome. He is one of the very few verse-writers of the 
present day who can be relied on to give us only his best 
work, and in that work we are certain to find the rare quali- 
ties—lessening every day in the literature which buzzes about 
us—of simplicity, sanity, and proportion. He is never hasty, 
slovenly, or trivial ; no one looks with more respect on the 
poetic art, or labours more ardently after an honorable per- 
fection. And he has an unusual dignity in general temper, 
an unusual gravity in the choice of subject, as well as in the 
conduct of language. 

London Saturday Review. 

SELBCTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 

Edited with a preface by George Edward Woodberry. 

With a portrait. 310 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00, 
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THE WIND IN THE CLEARING, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Robert Cameron Rogers. 97 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

Musical and quite reminiscent in tone is the little volume 
of verse entitled “‘ The Wind in the Clearing and Other 
Poems.’”’ The verses suggest the sensuous enchantment of 
Italian skies and Roman life. Philadelphia Press. 
WAYSIDE Poems. By Wallace Bruce, author of ‘‘Old 

Homestead Poems,’’ Illustrated. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

Many of the pieces were written during the author’s resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, where he held the post of United 
State$ consul, and where he was chosen, in preference to all 
native writers, to compose and deliver the poem at the un- 
veiling of the Burns’ monument at Ayr—“ The Auld Brig’s 
Welcome ’’—that will be found in this collection. Singu- 
larly intimate views of Scotch and Irish scenes, together with 
vivid narration and sincere and simple expression, promise 
enduring popularity for Mr, Bruce’s work. 

Boston Transcript. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By W. 
T. Price, author of “ The Technique of the Drama.’ 
With portrait. A library of Masks and Faces. 201 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

The book is distinctively an American estimate of the 
characteristics and achievements of the great English actor, 
It is perhaps in places a trifle too fulsome, surveying the 
dramatic art, as it rather slavishly does, from the traditional 
point of view. Yet Mr. Price in the main, is a very compe- 
tent judge and he is certainly a very entertaining narrator. 

Philadelphia Press. 

AMERICAN WRITERS OF To-Day. By Henry C. 
Vedder. 326 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

In attempting a critical work upon the “ American Writers 
of To-Day,” Mr. Henry C. Vedder has rushed in where 
angels have feared to tread. This by no means implies that 
Mr. Vedder isa fool, for his book is muifficient refutation of 
that; but it cannot be denied that the hope of a sterling 
work of criticism on our contemporary literati is a foolish 
one. Of this fact, too, his volume is adequate proof. Viewed 
from the standpoint of biography, however, this volume will 
be a welcome addition to many libraries. The press is 
teeming with gossip and the magazines with monographs 
upon the best-known authors of this day, but all this ana is 
of little avail for special use. As a handy book of valuable 
information, Mr. Vedder’s effort will meet a less artistic want 
than that for which he has sought to cater. He should not, 
however, undertake his suggested survey of contemporaneous 
American literature. Contemporaneous literature is always 
too ripe; it should be given time to settle. Only nineteen 
authors have been recognized in this first work by Mr. Vedder, 
and as one of these—Francis Parkman—is departed, the 
number of the honored is limited to eighteen; Stedman, 
Howells, James, C. D. Warner, Aldrich, Mark Twain, F. 
M. Crawford, Mrs. Burnett, Charles Egbert Craddock, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Adeline D. T. Whitney, Bret Harte, 
E. E. Hale, Edward Eggleston, G. W. Cable, R. H. Stoddard, 
F. R. Stockton and Joaquin Miller. The critical value of 
the work may be judged by this list. 

Philadelphia Record, 

CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEmoirs. By 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, author of “ Records of Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin, Browning,” etc. 205 pp. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

See review. 

Epwin BootuH. Recollections by his Daughter, 
Edwina Booth Grossmann, and Letters to her and to his 
Friends, Illustrated. 292 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.46. 

See review. 

EMILY IICKINSON’S LETTERS. Edited by Mabel 
Loamis Todd. With portrait,a view of her home in 
Amherst, and fac-similes of her handwriting. Two 
vols. 16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
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GENERAL HANCOCK. By General Francis A. Walker. 
With a portrait and illustrations. Great Commanders. 
Edited by James Grant Wilson. 332 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

General Walker’s work is complete, accurate, impartial 
and interesting. As a staff officer of the Second Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac, General Walker was constantly 
thrown into contact with Hancock, and there is no better 
judge now living of that famous soldier’s ability and the 
value to his country of his services. This is, in fact, a 
soldier’s biography of a soldier, and as such it is doubly 
welcome, General Walker is no unthinking enthusiast. 
His great admiration for Hancock is founded on a thorough 
knowledge of the man and all he did. His biography seeks 
to prove his hero’s right to a place among the “ great com- 
manders,’’ and it seems to accomplish its purpose, This 
series of volumes projected by the Appletons includes bio- 
graphies of Washington, Greene, Jackson, ‘Taylor and 
Scott; Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and Thomas; R. E, Lee 
and J. E. Johnston. ‘Of them all Hancock was the only 
one who never had a separate command.” General Walker’s 
well-told account of his military experiences leads the reader 
to believe that circumstances alone kept him from a higher 
rank while the war lasted. Grant held Hancock to be 
among corps commanders superior even to the immortal 
Sedgwick. N.Y. Times. 


GEORGE ROMNEY AND His ArT. By Hilda Gamlin, 
author of ‘‘ Emma, Lady Hamilton.” With eighteen 
photogravures and other illustrations and a facsimile 
letter. 332 pp. 8vo, $3.50, postpaid. 

The usual information relative to the career of George 
Romney could, Mrs. Gamlin tell us, “ for the most part be 
condensed into one paragraph chiefly composed of a slander.” 
The great painter, the rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds, cer- 
tainly suffered from no over-popular appreciation during his 
lifetime. He died, aged 68, in 1802, and not for nearly 
half a century later did his name and work become really 
familiar to the public, when a number of his works were 
added to the national collection. No one who knows well 
the work of the artist will feel that in her enthusiasm Mrs. 
Gamlin has claimed too much honor for her subject. ‘ In 
reviewing the life of Romney we see only the career of one 
wedded to his art, devoted to it so far that all else became 
subservient, painting assiduously from dawn to eventide; a 
conscientious artist who refrained from palming off as his 
own the minor details that others of his profession deputed 
to their pupils. No life of pleasure beckoned him to desert 
his family; simple fare and retirement sufficed him—his 
friendship was sought and prized by men of learning. 
Every lover of art who truly appreciates what is most 
valuable in painting will hold the name of Romney in 
increasing estimation the more frequently and impartially he 
examines his work.’”’ The volume, which is excellently 
got up, is enriched with eighteen beautiful plates, of which 
one of the best is Romney’s portrait of Edmund Burke. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CurtTIs. By Edward Cary. With 
a portrait. American Men of Letters series. 343 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 

Jostawq WEDGWOOD, F. R.S. His Persenal History. 
By Samuel Smiles, LI.. D., author of “ Self-Help,” 
“ Character,” ‘* Thrift,” etc. With portrait. 330 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The force or impetus of the biozgrapher's enthusiasm is 
felt upon every page of this life of Josiah Wedgwood, for 
every page bears witness to the author’s hearty enjoyment of 
his task. Wedgwood was a man after his heart, persevering, 
thrifty, ingenious, of spotless character and exceptional 
taleuts, and the history is written with a zest that would 
lend attractiveness were the material in itself less interesting 
than it is. Mr. Smiles has thrown himself into his study of 
the development of Wedgwood’s ideas with unusual fervor ; 
so much, indeed, that adverse criticism or guarded apprecia- 
tion of the character of the Wedgwood ware, such as 
occurs in the Encyclopedia Britannica, presents itself to him 
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almost as a grievance. He finds only the superb example, 
the heroic effort, and the unaffected love of art, and by sub- 
stituting for the office of critic that of admirer, he brings his 
readers into sympathy with him and away from any disturb- 
ing reservations, for all must concur in the importance of 
the Wedgwood example and influence. Josiah Wedgwood 
was born in 1730 in Staffordshire, of a family of Potters. 
' We recommend for especial interest the chapter 
on Flaxman, and that on the invention of Wedgwood’s 
thermometer; but the entire book will repay the curious 
reader, not only by the facts recorded, but by the quaint, 
ingeniously philosophical style that combines moral improve- 
ment with the dispensing of information. We shall presently 
find that books of this stamp are become interesting through 
their rarity. N.Y. Times. 


LIFE AND GENIUS OF JACOPO ROBUSTI, CALLED TIN- 
TORETTO. By Frank Preston Stearns, author of ‘‘ The 
Real and Ideal in Literature,’ “A Sketch-Book of 
Notables,” etc. Illustrated. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

Mr. Stearns says in his preface that the main difficulty in 
writing the biography of an artist arises from the necessity of 
combining the external facts of his life with a critical exam- 
ination of his works. This is, of course in a measure true 
of the biography of any one who has done anything worth 
writing about, but the biographer of an artist has certainly a 
hard road to travel if he attempts to live up to what is ex- 
pected of him along the two lines of art and literature. Mr. 
Stearns has not written an epoch-making book, but he has 
succeeded in forging a valuable link in the chain of old- 
master biographies. There is no adequate account, he tells 
us, of Tintoretto in the English language, although 300 
years have passed since his death. We know of none our- 
selves that approaches the present volume in completeness 
and thoroughness, The criticism is of the revealing type, 
and the observer would be apt to go away from the pictures 
of the great Venetian with a sounder idea of their merits 
than before reading it. Mr. Stearns corsiders him the 
greatest of the Venetians, This opinion is open to 
individual judgment, but it is well that he is no longer 
ignored in the list of biographies where Titian and Michael 
Angelo hold so prominent a place. The book contains a 
number of illustrations from Tintoretto’s paintings, including 
the last portrait of himself.’ N. Y. Times. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
By Samuel T. Pickard. In two volumes. With seven 
portraits and views. 402-802 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$3 00; by mail, $3.28. 

See review. 

MEMOIRS (VIEUX SOUVENIRS) OF THE PRINCE DE 
JOINVILLE. Translated from the French by Lady Mary 
Loyd. With many illustrations from drawings by the 
author. 1I2mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84. 

More Memories. Being thoughts about England 
spoken in America. By the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole. 
Illustrated. 294 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.85. 

See review. 

PUSHING TO THE FRONT; OR, SUCCESS UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES. A book of inspiration and encouragement to 
all who are struggling for self-elevation along the paths 
of knowledge and of duty. By Orison Swett Marden. 
Illustrated with twenty-four fine portraits of eminent 
persons. 416 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

See review. - 

SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
BARCLAY, FORMERLY BRITISH CONSUL-GENERAL AT 
New York. Edited by George Lockhart Rives. With 
portrait and maps. 429 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.21. 

These are the letters of a man who, though he was born 
in New York, of American parentage, turned Englishman at 
the ouibreaking of the Revolutionary war, and ever there- 
after was one of the bitterest enemies of this country, and 
one of the most serviceable officials of the British Govern- 
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ment. He was the British Consul-General at New York 
from June 15, 1799, until the beginning of the war of 1812, 
and this volume contains many letters written and received 
at the Consulate in the intervening time concerning matters 
ot much historic importance. There also is a_ personal 
interest in these letters, for Barclay’s life, according to the 
notions of the present day, was one to excite wonder, be- 
cause of the violent contrast between his early and his later 
years. It is not a thing to excite much comment that in the 
Revolutionary period he gave his heart and his hand to 
England instead of giving it to his native land—many other 
Americans did the same thing—but it is something to 
wonder at that after the war was over he should have come 
back to New York a British official, full of antagonism 
toward America, and sbould have devoted himself through- 
out his subsequent life to works injurious to the country 
where he had his birth. * There hardly is room for 
a difference of opinion as to Barclay. Americans will see 
but little to admire in his course as a public man; they may 
accept the estimate of his descendant, the editor of his 
correspondence, that his course was an honorable one; but 
they will not pronounce it a noble career, one that may be 
pointed to as an example to the rising generation in this 
country. Nevertheless, Mr. Rives has performed a public 
service in presenting Barclay’s letters. They contain a great 
deal that throws light on the history of an importanr epoch 
N. Y. Times. 
THE GREAT COMPOSERS. By Hezekiah Butterworth, 
author of “The Prayers of History,” etc. Revised 
and enlarged. Illustrated. 195 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 

by mail, 85 cents. 

A new edition of Hezekiah Butterworth’s “ Great Com- 
posers ’’ has been brought out, thoroughly revised, and with 
important additions. A new chapter containing brief selec- 
tions of other great composers besides Handel, Haydn. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Rossini, and 
Wagner—to whom the book was originally devoted—is full 
of interest and suggestion, and really makes the little volume 
a hand-book for those who seek to know, briefly, the story 
of the world’s “ great composers.”” It should be a favorite 
with all young people musically inclined, or those who fre- 
quent symphony or philharmonic concerts and musical festi- 
vals. This book is well illustrated and prettily bound. 

Boson Transcript. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LORING Brace. Chiefly told 
in his own letters. Edited by his Daughter. With 
portraits. 503 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 
See review. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM BUCK- 
aNnD, D. D.. F. R.S. Sometime Dean of Westminster, 
twice President of the Theological Society, and first 
President of the British Association. By his daughter, 
Mrs, Gordon. With portraits and illustrations, 283 pp. 
Svo, $2.60; by mail, $2.78. 
This volume has the charm that all naturally-written bio- 
graphies possess, and Mrs, Gordon’s task of describing her 
much.-respected father has been to her a labor of love. 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD OWEN. By his grandson, the 
Rev. Richard Owen, M.A. With the scientific portions 
revised by C. Davies Sherborn. Also an Essay on 
Owen’s Position in Anatomical Science by the Right 
Hon. T. H. Huxley, F. R.S. Portraits and illustrations, 
In two volumes. 409, 393 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$5.50; by mail, $5.79. 

See review. 

THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 1789-1894. 
By John Fiske, Carl Schurz, William E. Russell, Daniel 
C. Gilman, William Walter Phelps, Robert C, Winthrop, 
George Bancroft, John Hay, and others. Edited by 
Tames Grant Wilson. With 23 steel portraits, fac-simile 
letters and other illustrations. 526 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.86 

TaLtk aT A Country House. By Sir Edward 
Strachey. With portrait, and engraved title-page. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

it is supposed that while indulging in foreign travel Mr. 
Foster met the owner of an ancestral hall in Somersetshire, 
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more than four centuries old, He receives an invitation to 
visit the master who lives there surrounded by three genera- 
tions of living descendants and looked down upon by the 
portraits of seven generations. During the delightful visit 
the conversation runs upon Shakespeare, Persian poetry, the 
old hall and the portraits, a general election, right and wrong 
in politics, love and marriage, Tennyson and Maurice, 
Camelot and the Arthur of history, the Arrowhead inscrip- 
tions and the light thrown on jewish history, Emil Souvestre, 
Pope, Parnell, etc. Full of quotation and wanderings in the 
by-paths of the literature of four centuries. 

Publishers Weekly. 
and there with 
Illustrated. 217 pp. 


THEATRICAL SKETCHES. Here 
prominent actors. By Margaret. 
I2mo, 58 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

An extremely interesting series of reminiscences told 
briskly and with small regard to the personal feelings of 
those concerned in regard to various leading actors. 


VILLIERS DE L' ISLE ADAM. His Life and Works. 
From the French of Vicomte Robert du Pontavice de 
Heussey. By Lady Mary Ioyd. With a portrait. 
286 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

From a long line of ancestry, traced in unbroken line to 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Philippe Auguste 
Matthias de Villiers de |’Isle Adam inherited his cumber- 
some name. ‘This French poet, dramatist. and novelist, was 
born in 1838 and died in 1889. He was an artist in letters, 
and fought the utilitarian spirit in literature in a manner to 
make him many enemies. He was intimately acquainted 
with Richard Wagner, and wrote a novel called ‘“ L’Eve 
future,” which was much appreciated by Thomas A. Edison, 
who is the hero of it. Villiers was offered the throne of 
Greece, it is said, before it went to the Danish family. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


FRoM EDINBURGH TO THE ANTARCTIC. An artist's 
notes and sketches during the Dundee Antarctic expedi- 
tion of 1892 93. By W.G. Burn Murdoch. With a 
chapter by W.S Bruce. 364 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$3 96. 

IN CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. An Eastern Note-book. 
By Mary Thorn Carpenter, author of “ A Girl’s Winter 
in India.” With illustrations. 222 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

PICTURES OF SWEDISH LIFE; OR, SVEA AND HER 
CHILDREN. By Mrs. Wcods Baker, author of ‘ Our 
Elder Brother,’ “ Salt,” etc. 408 pp. 8vo, $2.85; by 
mail, $3.10. 

See review. 

POLAR GLEAMS. 
Yacht ** Blencathra.”’ 
postpaid. 

Miss Helen Peel, the daughter of Sir Robert Peel, has 
written under the title of ‘ Polar Gleams,’’ a vivacious 
account of the voyage which she made to the North in the 
yacht “ Blencathra,’”? The young author is the godchild of 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who contributes to the 
volume a preface of courtly and playful laudation of last 
year’s adventurous debutante. ‘The first nine chapters of the 
book record the author’s experiences in her voyage to Siberia, 
and the narrative is the enthusiastic presentment of impres- 
sions and observations for which the reader naturally looks. 
In this journal, however, is revealed such healthy frankness, 
maidenly simplicity and arch charm that one’s attention and 
sympathy are retained surprisingly well to the end. Miss 
Peel’s account of the voyage is supplemented by Captain 
Wiggin’s lively narrative of his homeward journey through 
Siberia, and with observations of Dr. Nansen’s expedition. 
These arctic experiences conclude with a letter from Mr. 
Jackson, the explorer. Philadelphia Press. 
THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND KAISER. Notes 

from both sides of the Russian Frontier. By Poultney 
Bigelow. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.70. 


An account of a Voyage on the 
By Helen Peel. 12mo, $2.50, 
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THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. An introduc- 
tion to the Limestone and Chalk Plateaux of Ancient 
Aquitaine. by S. Baring-Gould, M. A., author of “ The 
Tragedy of the Ceesars,’”’ “Mehalah,” etc. Illustrated 
by S. Hutton and F. D. Bedford. In two volumes. 
296, 303 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $8.00; by mail, $8.35. 

Mr. Baring-Gould is a man of such varied attainments and 
of such indomitable perseverance that we are for ever wel- 
comi«g from him a new work, and often, as in this case, on 

a new subject. Welcoming is the right word, for whatever 

Mr. Baring-Gould touches he does well. These two hand- 

some volumes are peculiarly interesting. The time has gone 

by, the author well says, for giving us books of mere travel 
talk; it is time that we went deeper and learnt not only 
what to look out for, but also to understand and appreciate 
what we are to see. In “ The Des rts of Southern France ”’ 
Mr. Baring-Gould acts well up to his own views on the sub- 
ject, and gives us a work of really fascinating interest. It is 
not alone that he describes for usa little-known tract of 
country, but he does so in such a liberal manner and with 
such good effect that he interests us ina large number ot 
subjects called up in illustration or elucidation of the main 
one. These two fine volumes, which are a monument of 
industry, are fully and excellently illustraced by S. Hutton 
and F. D. Bedford. London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE INNS OF CoURT AND CHANCERY. By W. J. 
Loftie, B. A, F.S.A., author of “* Westminster Abbey,” 
‘Windsor Castle,’ etc. With many illustrations by 
Ilerbert Railton. New edition 302 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65 

The articles which compose this account of a most inter- 
esting part of London originally appeared in the “ Portfolio” 
and are now republished in less expensive form. It is illus- 
trated by reproductions of etchings, etc., and is thoroughly 
sound in manner and matter. 


THE LAND OF IDOLS; OR, TALKS WITH YOUNG PEO- 
PLE ABOUT INDIA. By Rev. John J. Pool, author of 
«*Woman’s Influence in the East,” “‘ Studies in Moham- 
medanism,”’ etc. With numerous illustrations. 144 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Talks about India, intended to help the missionary toward 
movement. Various phases of Hindoo life are described 
with constant attention to the inculcation of a missionary 
moral, The illustrations are worn. 


, WHEN WE WERE STROLLING PLAYERS IN THE EAST. 
By Louise J. Miln. With 28 illustrations. 8vo, $3 40; 
by mail, $3.62. ® 

The author of this very pleasant volume says of herself: 

“T am often called a bad American. I certainly am not a 

rabid American, At times I am a bitter American. When 

I am among a lot of nice English people, and have the mis- 

fortune to meet the worst type of traveling American, I 

wince,”” After reading her book we feel impelled to add to 

Mrs. Miln’s description of herself that she is assuredly an 

entertaining American, for “When we Were Svolling 

Players ’”’ is one of the freshest and brightest of recent travel 

talks. Mrs. Miln, with her husband and children, and their 

diamatic company, visited various parts of Ceylon, India, 

Burmah, China, and Japan. Of Oriental places, people, 

and customs we have most interesting accounts written in 

that crisp, gossipy, but never vulgar style, which best suits 
the descriptions of travel. She evidently started upon her 

“ strolling ’’ with a great fund of gond spirits, and an infinite 

capacity for enjoying things. and the result is a work of 

quite unusual charm. We follow the players throughout their 
wanderings with a feeling of keen enjoyment, whether we 
are exploring with them the beauties of the scenery of 

Cevlon, taking part in a memorable Shakespearean Recital 

in the European quarter of Canton, or penetrating the in- 

terior of Japanese homes. The enthusiasm with which all 
things Oriental are described infects the reader, who is left 
with a keen desire to be able to follow the short advice given, 

“Go East! go East! go East!” 

London Publishers’ Circular. 
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WALKS IN Lonpon. By Augustus J] C. Hare. author 
of “ Walks in Rome,”’ “ Cities of Northern and Central 
Italy,” etc. Sixth edition, revised. [Illustrated. In 
two volumes. 364, 368 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.60; 
by mail, $3.76. 

This work first appeared in 1878 and was at once accepted 
as a guide-book It covers all London, is full of ana and 
extracts and presents just the facts an American wishes to 
know, This the sixth edition, on thin paper and light, has 
been revised by the author. 


EDUCATION. 


FREYTAG'S TECHNIQUE OF THE DRAMA. An expo- 
sition of, dramatic composition and art By Dr. Gustav 
Freytag. An authorized translation from the sixth 
German edition by Elias J. MacEwan, M.A. 366 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

Dr. Gustav Freytag’s great work, ‘“ The Technique of the 
Drama,” has been put into English by Elias J. McEwan, and 
the wark will be welcomed by a multitude of readers who are 
interested in the subject, but who have hitherto been shut out 
from its enjoyment by their ignorance of the German language. 
Dr Freytag ranks among the first of German novelists and play- 
wrights, and his work holds first place as an authority on matters 
discussed. It is an historical and philosophical exposition of 
dramatic composition and art, stating the general principles 
governing the structure of plays, the creation of characters, 
and the rules of acting. ‘the qualifications of actors are 
clearly set forth, and attention is given to stage arrangement. 
An important feature of the work is its critical examination 
of the plan, motive, color, characters, etc., of the principal 
dramas of Sophocles, Shakespeare, Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller, thus making it of special value to dramatic authors, 
critics, and students of literature. Play-goers will find in the 
work that which must be helpful to a better appreciation of 
the nature and value of the drama. Boston Transcript. 


PROGRESS IN LANGUAGE. With special reference 
to English. By Otto Jespersen, Ph. Dr., author of 
“The Articulations of Speech Sounds,” etc. 370pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.71; by mail, $1.85. 

Taking English as the central illustration, this work, first 
written in October, 1891, as a doctor’s thesis, discusses 
ancient and modern languages, primitive grammar, Chinese 
and word-order, the development of language, case-system, 
English and others, and the origin of language. Rewritten 
from Danish, it is practically a new work in which the dis- 
cussion of English is substituted for that of Danish. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Sara A. Burstall. 204 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Miss Sara A. Burstall was sent to this country in 1893 
by the “Gilchrist Trustees’ to report on the education 
of girls in the United States. The present report is the 
result of a two months’ visit to this country, and is a synopsis 
of reports and impressions hastily gathered. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE, AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON CIVILIZATION. By Thomas Davidson. 
Vol. 28. International Education series. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading, and the 
exact aim of it is explained in the preface. It is not the 
purpose of this work to set forth in detail the facts of Greek 
education in historical sequence, but rather to show how the 
Greek people were gradually trained up to that stage of cul- 
ture which made them the teachers of the whole world, and 
what the effect of that teaching has been. Hence, education in 
the narrow pedagogic sense is presented only in the barest 
outline, while prominence is given to the different stages in 
the growth of the Greek political, ethical, and religious con- 
sciousness, and to the bearings of these upon Greek history 
and institutions, as well as upon the later world. In a singu- 
larly interesting introduction to this volume Dr. Harris 
defines the respective obligations of our modern civilization 
to the English, the Germans, and the French, and also to 
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the three ancient peoples who have stood toward us in the 
relation of teachers, those, namely, of Judea, of Rome, and 
of Greece. N.Y. Sun. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. By Amy Blanche Bramwell, B. Sc., and 
H. Millicent Hughes. 198 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

Miss Amy Blanche Bramweil, lecturer at the Cambridge 
Training College, and Miss H. Millicent Hughes, lecturer 
on Education at University College, Cardiff, in 1893, were 
sent to this country by the Gilchrist Educational Trust to 
report on the provision made for training teachers in this 
country. They were here two months, and each makes a 
report in this vo:ume, which is a rapid summary of note- 
book observation. 


GENERAL LITERATURE AND.CLASSICS. 


A SHELF OF OLD Books By Mrs. James T, Fields. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Autograph Fac similes, etc. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

A sumptuous volume has been made from Mrs. James 
L. Fields’ series of papers “ Shelf of Old Books.”’ Of course 
these volumes rest upon the shelves in the library of the late 
James L, Fields, and are taken down for the benefit of the 
reader and chatted about in a way so confidentially reminis- 
cent that one feels himself in the presence of the great 
masters of English thought and song. There is a sacred- 
ness about the possessions of great men quite apart from the 
value and significance of the things themselves. Here, for 
example, is a small volume of the pvetry of Keats. Itis a 
battered little copy in green cloth, but it was Tennyson’s 
pocket volume, his companion and delight on many an 
excursion. Once, on parting with Fields, he gave it to him 
and it has always been cherished with affection and rever- 
ence ; and here also are reproductions of the letters of Leigh 
Hunt, Byron and Dr. Johnson, early portraits of the great 
poets, and rare copies and first editions of the English 
classics from Milton to Thackeray. Philadelphia Press. 


A SHoRT HIstToryY OF SYRIAC LITERATURE By the 
late William Wright, LL. D., Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. 296 pp. 12mo, $1 90; by 
mail, $2.04. 


CEuvres DE MouiErE. Precédées D’Une Notice Sur 
sa Vie et les Ouvrages, par Sainte-Beuve. Sir John 
Lubbock’s Hundred Books. 527 pp. I2mo, $1 50; 
by mail, $1.71. 

This translation by an highly competent hand is preceded 
by Balzac’s preface and Sainte Beuve’s criticism while the 
plays are accompanied by comment from the best French 
critics. The type is large, the arrangement of page admir- 
able, and the edition in all respects desirable. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Selection from his Works. 
With an introduction by E. E. Hale. With portrait. 
287 pp. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

No writer in the English language has been loved more 
fondly than Oliver Goldsmith. His genius, his foibles and 
his amusing blunders have been subjects which the best 
minds have tenderly recorded and forgiven. In the intro- 
duction to these selections, Edward Everett Hale has written 
with characteristic felicity of style, a charming sketch of 
Goldsmith’s life. This inviting volume includes selections 
from the best work, poetical and prose, that Goldsmith 
accomplished. Philadelphia Press. 


ON THE PROCESSES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF Ex- 
Lisris (Book Plates.) By John Vinycomb, M. R. I. A. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 
With additional illustrations. 96 pp. I2mo, $1.13; 
by mail, $1.23. 

A reprint from the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, and, 
either in serial or in book form, is an odd excuse for 
parading a few more examples of book-plates. There can- 
not be said to be a pressing need for a manual of wood- 
engraving, copper and steel engraving, litht graphy in black 
and white and in colors, and photo-mechanical reproduction. 


NEWS. 














No collector of book-plates ought to be in need of Mr. 
Vinycomb’s aid to discover how any given specimen of them 
was made, and very few will attempt to go beyond pen-and- 
ink drawing in manufacturing their own plates. So this 
volume is hardly more than an additional appeal to the 
collector’s purse. It does, however, suggest the range 
which designers have allowed themselves, and may lead to 
reflection on the can ons of fitness and taste; less certainly 
to the preferable process for plate-making. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, exemplify directly several of these 
processes. N. Y. Post. 


THE Humor oF SPAIN. Selected, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Susette M. Taylor. Illustrations by 
H.R. Millar, Humor series. 362 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

The humor of Spain will immediately suggest to most 
English readers the immortal work of Cervantes, but in this 
volume they will find that many other Spanish authors have 
dealt in humor and satire. Much here is fresh and really 
amusing, but much also is neither one nor the other. Some 
pieces, indeed, we have met with in readiag the “ humor”’ 
of other countries; for example, one of the “ good stories ”’ 
on page 46 comes, if we mistake not, from the “ Decameron ”” 
of Boccaccio, ‘This addition to the “ International Humor” 
series is, however, deserving of a welcome in that it covers 
what is largely new ground for the majoriiy of readers. It 
is quite equal to the earlier volumes of the same series. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By Louis Lewes, 
Ph.D. Translated from the German by Helen Zimmern. 
384 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2 06. 

It is not altogether satisfactory to English scholarship that 
much of the best criticism on Shakespeare and his work is 
made in Germany. Still, that is no reason for ignoring it, 
and we are grateful to Miss Zimmern for giving us, in 
English dress, Dr. Lewes’s careful study o: his interesting 
subject, on which he often throws new light. With German 
thoroughness Dr. Lewes first takes us through Shakespeare’s 
times, the history of the English stage, and the life of the 
great dramatist himself before he feels equipped for his 
subject. He first deals with the poems—* Venus and 
Adonis’’ and “ Lucretia.”” He then comes to the plays, 
which he divides into three periods. In the first, or early 
period, of which “ Timon” is typical, we find the women 
are usually unlovely. In the second period Shakespeare 
seems to have found his full powers. Here many of the 
women, such as Rosalind, are charming. But it is in his 
third period, that includes the Roman plays, the great 
tragedies, and the mixed dramas, that we find his really 
great women—Cleopatra, Lady Macbeth, Queen Catherine. 
Dr. Lewes’s criticism throughout deserves careful study, and 
if he sometimes seems to read more into the character, it is, 
perhaps, rather due to the almost supernatural greatness of 
his author than to any mere deficiency on bis own part. 

London Bookseller. 


REFERENCE. 


A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES By William 
Ramsay, M. A. Revised and partly rewritten by 
Rodolfo Lanciani, D.C. L , Oxon, LL. D., F. R. A. S. 
Illustrated. 573 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $300; by 
mail, $3.19. 

This, the fifteenth edition of a standard treatise, has had 
advantage of revision by the first living authority on Roman 
archeology. 

CHAMBERS'S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 768 pp. 12mo, 
$1.85; by mail, $2.06. 

This condensed gazetteer is brought down in most articles 
to about 1892. It is intended to tell everything that may be 
reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked for. 
Largely based on the geographical articles of Chambers’s 
Encyclopzedia, many of the articles are new and there are 
numerous additions. An especial effort has been made to 
include places of literary interest. 
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Five THOUSAND WoRDS OFTEN MISSPELLED. A 
carefully selected list ot words difficult to spell, 
together with directions for spelling, and for the 
division of words into syllables. By William Henry P. 
Phyfe, author of “Seven Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced,” etc. 303 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

A carefully selected list of words difficult to spell, with 
directions for spelling and for the division of words into 
syllables; with an appendix containing the rules and list of 
amended spellings recommended by the Philological Society 
of London and the American Philological Society. A 
special feature of this list is the insertion of proper names 
difficult to spell, also of words and phrases from foreign 
languages. While Webster’s International Dictionary has 
been adopted as the standard authority, all important 
variations in spelling given in Worcester, Stormonth, the 
Century, and Standard dictionaries are quoted. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH ALMANAC AND YEAR Book 
FOR 1895. Vol. LXV. 12mo, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL ALMANAC AND PAROCH- 
IAL I.IST FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LorRD 1895. 12mo, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

THE SOCIAL OFFICIAL ETIQUETTE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. Sixth 
edition. 88 pp. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

This valuable little book not only explains the etiquette 
obtaining in official and social circles, but also makes clear 
those questions of etiquette about which there has been 
much sharp discussion and anxious inquiry. 

Philadelphia Press, 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


COMMEMORATIVE ADDRFSSFS 
Curtis, Edwin Booth, 


George William 
Louis Kossuth, John James 


Audubon and William Cullen Bryant. By Parke 
Godwin. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 
LECTURES ON THE DARWINIAN THEORY. Delivered 


by the late Arthur Milnes Marshall, M. A., M. D., 
D. Sc., F. R. S. Edited by C. F. Marshall, M. D., 
B. Sc., F. R. C. S. With 37 illustrations mostly from 
original drawings and photographs. 236 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1 70; by mail, $1.84. 

Lectures prepared for an University Extension course in 
London, written out from the author’s notes, illustrated by 
drawings and photographs, and taking up the subject first 
historically, and then from fossils, embryos and colors, clos- 
ing with objections, a sketch of the descent of vertebrates 
and of Darwin’s life. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL Essays. By George William 

Curtis. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

The volume of * Literaryand Social Essays,’’iby the late 
George William Curtis, contains nine durable papers, rang- 
ing in date of composition from 1854 to 1892. The subjects 
in regular order, are ‘“ Emerson,” ‘“‘ Hawthorne,” ‘“ The 
Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” “ Rachel,” ‘ Thackeray 
in America,” “ Sir Philip Sidney,” ‘ Longfellow,” “ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” and “ Washington Irving.’’ All these 
papers are admirably written, particularly those upon 
“Emerson” and ** Rachel.’ Mr. Curtis was never so happy 
in his style as when he touched upon the things he loved. 

Philadelphia Press. 


A Bundle of Papers 
By Walter 


MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY. 
Imbued with the Sobriety of Midnight. 
Blackburn Harte. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

An agreeable volume of chatty essays on social and literary 
topics, all informed with a certain distinction of style. The 
author, Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte, originally said most 
of these clever things in the back of a magazine, and most 
of them are quite deserving of perpetuation. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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On THE ART OF WRITING FICTION. 138 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mai!, 83 cents. 

No more practical example of Jdelles-lettres could be 
named than a work of this kind; practical, and let us add 
necessary ; considering the number of tyros who nowadays 
rush into the novel-writing world, where angels and genius 
fear to tread, The advice which is given to such eager 
aspirants in this volume comes from such approved »riters 
as Messrs. Norris, Baring-Gould and L. B. Walford, and 
Mesdames Molesworth, Macquoid, and the author of 
‘- Mademoiselle Ixe.’’ Altogether there are eleven contrib- 
utors to the book, including Mrs L. T. Meade, the editor. 
‘“‘ Lanoe Falconer’ discourses on the art of writing the short 
story; Professor Church takes the historical novel; ‘* Maxwell 
Gray ’’ writes on the development of character in fiction, and 
Mr. Norris has some useful hints on style. Papers from 
Mrs. Parr and Prof. R. K. Douglas also figure in the con- 
tents. London Bookseller. 
THE DEEPER MEANINGS. By Frederick A. Hinckley. 

89 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. ; 

“ The Deeper Meanings,’ by Frederick A. Hinckley, is a 
thin volume of addresses and essays. They are stately and 
elegant expressions of the delight which the beauty of nature, 
poetry and art give to the open mind and receptive heart. 

Philadelphia Press. 
THE GREAT REFUSAL; LETTERS OF A DREAMER IN 
GoTHAM. Edited by Paul E. More. 12mo, 75 cents; 

by mail, 88 cents. 

Embodies the prose and poetry of a man of considerable 
erudition, whose easy circumstances permitted a life of 
scholarly pursuits and whose mystic earnestness made his 
retirement from society a joyous seclusion. These letters 
are just the reflective and philosophical missives to be ex- 
pected from a recluse, but the poetry is delightfully sensu- 
ous, melodious and suggestive. As an example, we quote 
the seventeenth selection in this little volume : 


The fire light glinting on her face 
Made her a fairy thing, 

Upon whose forehead I could trace 
All my imagining. 


The shadow and the wondering light 
Troubled her open eyes, 

Like pools beneath the falling night 
When the red sunset dies, 


So in her heart unreal desires 
Unbidden come and go, 
Mere shadows of the burning fires 
That in my bosom glow. 
Philadelphia Press. 
THE LITERARY SHOP. AND OTHER TALES. By James 
L. Ford, author of “ Hypnotic Tales,” “ Dr. Dodd’s 
School,” “The Third Alarm,” etc. 298 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Mr. James L. Ford's “The Literary Shop, and Other 
Tales,” is mainly an attack on Jiterary conventions and dig- 
nitaries of the day which is throughout audacious and itre- 
quently amusing. He lays about him with such hearty good 
will that it is not strange to find him hitting wildly at times; 
nor will his club be often mistaken for a rapier. Occasion- 
ally, however, we see the gleam of the cold steel, as when 
he says of the big checks of a certain periodical that they 
are intended to make the pay of contributors commensurate 
with their shame. He would have done better to confine 
himself to smashing idols; the new ones he sets up here and 
there in his book are themselves in great need of an icono- 
clast. But in general he is so good-natured, and there is so 
sound a basis of truth in much of his raillery, that his pages 
can be read with real enjoyment. His very victims will 
laugh as they read. If they do not, they are past praying for. 

N.Y. Post. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian Whiting. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; white and gold, 90 cents; 

by mail, $1.02. 

The essays of Miss Lillian Whiting sliow elevated thought, 
sincere expression and a literary grace which should win for 
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this new volume a very wide circle of readers. An original, 

direct perception of truth, devotion to high ideals and much 

facility in pleasant English are attractions of the book. 
Boston Transcript. 


SCIENCE. 


A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. By Her- 
bert Spencer. Reprinted from Zhe Contemporary 
Review. 29 pp. 12mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid, 


AN [INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 
By C. Lloyd Morgan. With diagrams. The Contem- 
porary Science series. 382 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The Principal of University College, Bristol, has already 
made some reputation as a physiological psychologist; and 
in the present volume of the ‘“‘ Contemporary Science Series.”’ 
he has provided students of psychology with a careful and 
useful introduction to the subject. He has paid most atten- 
tion to discussing carefully the relations of the psychology of 
man to that of the higher animals. While purposely keep- 
ins himself and his own results in the background, he has 
furnished the reader not only with a clear statement of the 
sul ject as it stands at present, but he has done something by 
giving the results of his own observations to advance the 
scicntific knowledge of the subject. Parts of the volume 
have already appeared in various periodicals, but the work 
forms a complete and organized whole, well worthy its place 
among the best of its twenty-six companions in Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis’s useful and popular series. London Bookseller. 


HIGHER MEDICAL EDUCATION. The True Interest 
of the Public and of the Profession. Two ad«resses 
delivered before the Medical Department of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania on October 1, 1877, and October 2, 
1893. By William Pepper, M. D., LL.D. 100 pp. 
8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Two addresses delivered by the late Provost of the Univer- 
sity in 1877 and 1893, on medical education, each succeeded 
by a synopsis of the condition of medical education, in other 
countries, the whole intended to be an argument for advanc- 
ing the standard. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF SCIENCE AND 
METAPHysiIcs. By Dr. A. Riehl. Translated by 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. The English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library. 346 pp. 12mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.87. 
The first part of Prof. Riehl’s work on ‘ Philosophical 
Criticism ”’ gave a history of the critical method by Locke, 
Hume and Kant, the second the sense basis of experience, 
identity, casuality, etc., and the third translated in this vol- 
ume discusses the problems of the general theory of science 
and problems of metaphysics from the standpoint of the criti- 
cal philosophy. The questions as to scientific observation and 
assertion and the relation between physical and psychical 
processes receive an answer in harmony with the Kantian 
philosophy. In particular there is a distinct recognition of 
social factors in experience. 


LECTURES ON HUMAN AND ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Wilhelm Wundt. Translated from the second German 
edition by J. E. Creighton and E. B. Tichener. __ Illus- 
trated. 454 pp. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.80. 

Messrs. J. E. Creighton and E. B. Tichener, of Cornell 
University, have rendered an important service to the Eng- 
lish speaking public by translating the new edition of the 
“ Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology,” by Prof. 
William Wundt. ‘The author is the most eminent and trust- 
worthy expeunder of the new psychology which is founded 
on physiological knowledge ant experiment. The present 
work, which was published in 1892, differs materially from 
the first edition of the lectures, which appeared thirty years 
ago. Twelve of the chapters in this volume are new, seven 
have been entirely rewritten, and the remainder are revised. 
The discussions of social psychology, which occupied a large 
portion of the original treatise, have been excluded, and 
Prof. Wundt here confines himself to the individual psychol- 
ogy of the animals and of men. N. Y. Sun. 
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RADIANT Suns. A sequel to ‘“‘Sun, Moon and Stars.”’ 
By Agnes Giberne, author of “ Sun, Moon and Stars,” 
“The World’s Foundations’ etc. With a preface by 
Mrs. Huggins, and many illustrations. 328 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Miss Giberne has written several very clever and distinc- 
tive works on popular astronomy, and all who know her 
“Sun, Moon and Stars’’ will gladly welcome this sequel to 
it. The author treats clearly and in a happy manner of the 
latest advances which have been made in astronomical 
science, and her book should provide much thoroughly inter- 
esting reading to young people with a turn for science. Miss 
Giberne divides her work into three parts, dealing respec- 
tively with “ Astronomy, Old and New,” “ The Spectroscope 
and its Teaching,” and “ The Stellar Universe.’’ She deals 
with these matters in so simple a manner that the youngest 
reader may understand. London Publishers’ Circular. 


SEA AND LAND. Features of coasts and oceans, 
with special reference to the life of man. By N.S. 
Shaler. Illustrated. 252 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.11. 

See review, 

SUICIDE AND INSANITY. A Physiological and Soci- 
ological Study. By S. A. K. Strahan, M. D., author of 
“Marriage and Disease,” etc. Second edition. Social 
Science series. 228 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

We have an instructive physiological and sociological 
study in a volume called “ Suicide and Insanity,’’ by S. A. 
K. Strahan, who is both a doctor of medicine and a barrister 
at law, and who is known as the author of several medico- 
legal treatises. The aim of this book is to trace modern 
suicide to its source; to show how large a percentage of 
what is really avoidable is deliberately propagated, and how 
closely suicide is related to other abnormal conditions met 
with in all civilized communities. N. Y. Sun, 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Carl Schorlemmer, LL. D., F. R. S. Re- 
vised edition. Edited by Arthur Smithells, B. Sc. 
With a portrait. 280 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.44; by 
mail, $1.58. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1879. In 
1889, the German edition was revised by the author and 
this is a revision of the English edition, begun by the author 
and completed by the editor. A notice of the author, a list 
of his works and a careful index add to the value of the 
work. Three chapters are historical. The rest discuss the 
present state of knowledge. ° 


SOCIOLOGY. 


SOcIAL EVOLUTION. 
tion with a new preface. 
mail, $1.25. 

“Social Evolution,’ the work of an Englishman which 
has made its author famous, has gone through so many 
editions that the original plates are completely worn out. 
A new edition has therefore been printed from new type, 
and issued in the more convenient I2mo. It was first 


By Benjamin Kidd. New edi- 
374 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 


’ 


an 8vo. 
SUGGESTIONS ON GOVERNMENT... By S. E. Moffett. 
200 pp. I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 


The writer points out that our executive administration— 
local, State and national—is inefficient. ‘ It is in the hands 
of political professionals, who are necessarily administrative 
amateurs, Devoting their chief attention to the science of 
politics, they are naturally unable to go deeply into the 
science of government.” The first requisite of reform he 
holds to be the close contact between the individual citizen 
and the agents his vote has summoned to conduct public 
affairs. The “ boss ’’ system must be abolished. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE RUSSIAN JEWS: EXTERMINATION OR EMANCI- 
PATION. By Prof. Leo Errera. With a prefatory note 
by Theodore Mommsen. Translated from the French 
by Bella Liwy. 206 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
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HYGIENE. 


By Annie Payson Call, 
135 pp. 16mo, 


As A MATTER OF COURSE. 
author of ** Power Through Repose.” 
75 cents; by mail 83 cents, 


INEBRIETY OR NARCOMANIA. Its etiologv, pathology, 
treatment and jurisprudence. By Norman Kerr, M. D., 
F. L. S. Third edition. 605 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.80. 

Dr. Norman Kerr, perhaps the highest English authority 
on the subject, has published a third edition of his elaborate 
work entitled “ Inebriety or Narcomania.’’ The views origi- 
nally expounded in this book have met with constantly 
increasing acceptance on the part of managers of reformatory 
institutions and of the legal profession, as well as of prac- 
titiouers of medicine, A practical outcome of it js the fact 
that the British Home Secretary has given instructions for 
the framing of a bill regarding the treatment of inebriates 
based on Dr. Kerr’s recommendations. The present edition 
has been, in great part, rewritten, with the addition of nine- 
teen chapters, comprising 317 pages. Among the new 
topics discussed may be mentioned the rise and decline in 
Ireland of the mania for intoxication by ether, the true place 
of alcohol in therapeutics, the relation of insurance to 
inebriety, and the criminal responsibility of inebriates. The 
additional matter having been prepared several months ago 
does not include a description of the most recent form of 
excessive addiction to drugs known as antipyrinomania, to 
which, however, a brief reference is made in the preface. 

XN. Y. Sun. 


‘ HORTICULTURE. 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. By Francis 
Darwin, M. A., F. R.S., and E. Hamilton Acton, M. A. 
With illustrations. Cambridge Natural Science Manuals. 
Biological series. 321 pp. 12mo, $1.60, postpaid. 

In these pages Messrs. Darwin and Acton have put forth 

a selection of experimental and analytical work suitable for 

botanical students. The larger portion of the volume, Part 

I., is occupied with general physiology, and embraces the 

principal life-processes of plants—respiration, effect of various 

temperatures, assimilation of carbon (with production of 
chlorophyll, etiolation, etc ), transpiration, growth, curvatures 
and further instances of experimental and autonomous move- 
ment. Some examples of these last phenomena are extremely 
curious, as, ¢. g., in the insectivorous drosera and oxalis, and 
in the effects of light and darkness on the daisy and com- 
mon clover, By an ingenious, but comparatively simple, 
piece of machinery, the sleep movements of leaves are made 
to record themselves. Part II., which deals with the Chem- 
istry of Metabolism—in the determination of the presence 

(or absence) of certain substances in given tissues—enters 

upon a more advanced stage of study. London Bookseller. 


THE GRAPE CULTURIST. A Treatise on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Native Grape. By Andrew S. Fuller, author 
of the “ Small Fruit Culturist,” “ Propagation of Plants,” 
etc. Illustrated. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
282 pp. Indexed 12m), $1.00, postpaid. 


TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREES. By Pro- 
fessor R. Hartig. Translated by William Somerville, 
D. AEc., B. Se., F. R. S, E., F.L.S. Revised and edited 
with a preface by H. Marshall Ward, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
F.L.S., F.R.H.S. Illustrated. 331 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.93; by mail, $3.12. 

Dr. Hartig is the founder of the systematic discussion of 
vegetable pathology in which the causes of disease and the 
life-history of plants are taken together in discussing the 
disease. Diseases due to other plants, to wounds and to the 
soil, are treated in detail with illustrations and the English 
editor has added references to the English recurrence of dis- 
ease treated by Hartig from the German standpoint. The 
volume closes with a classified list of diseases and an 
index, 
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USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


A TExtT-BooK OF THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. By 
John C. Van Dyke, L. H. D., author of “ Principles of 
Art,” “ Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. Illustrated. College 
Histories of Art. 289 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

The object of this series of text-books is to provide con- 
cise, teachable histories of art for class-room use in schools 
and colleges.. The main facts of history as settled by the 
best authorities are given. The bibliography cited at the 
head of each chapter will be found helpful to the reader who 
wishes to enter into particulars. At the end of each chapter 
are enumerated the principal extant works of an artist, school, 
or period, and where they may be found. This volume on 
painting, the first of the series, omits mention of such works 
in Arabic, Indian, Chinese, and Persian art as may come 
properly under the head of ornament—a subject proposed for 
separate treatment. Publishers’ Weekly. 


AMERICAN Book-PiaTes. A Guide to their Study 
with Examples. By Charles Dexter Allen. With a 
Bibliography by Eben Newell Hewins. Illustrated with 
many reproductions of rare and interesting book-plates, 
and in the finer editions with many prints from the 
original coppers, both old and recent. 437 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $3.15; by mail, $3.55. 

Opens with a chapter on the history of book-plates in this 
country, discusses them by classes, gives lists of early Ameri- 
can engravers of book-plates and of their work and this is 
succeeded by alphabetical and chronological lists of plates, 
their dates and mottoes. A chapter is given to recent book- 
plates, to American collectors and to an American, English 
and French Bibliography, with a copious index. 


CooKk-BooKLETs. 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 16mo, each, 20 cents; by mail, 


24 cents. 
COLONIAL RECIPES. 32 pp. 
DAINTIES. 36 pp. 
FIFTEEN NEW WAYS FOR OYSTERS. 26 pp. 
How TO USE A CHAFING DISH. 34 pp. 


SANDWICHES. 36 pp. 
TWENTY QUICK SOUPS, 32 pp. 


These are carefully written recipes and the last one in the 
book on soups comes near being the best soup ever pro- 
posed. Each of the others is of the same character, as to 
the recipes being carefully prepared, skillfully selected and 
full of new suggestion in each department, 


SELECTIONS. 


AMERICAN SonG. A Collection of Representative 
American Poems, with analytical and critical studies of 


the writers. With introduction and notes, by Arthur 
B. Simonds, A. M. 310 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


Mr. Simond’s work follows along the line which leads to 
an authoritative knowledge of poetry. He aims to do for 
the student of poetry that which the teacher of science is 
doing so successfully. An analytical, a critical and an 
inductive study of poetry naturally lead to an exact and 
competent knowledge of it, and in presenting this method 
so strongly to the reader, he is accomplishing for the student 
of literature a service of special value. Mr. Simonds has 
given place in this volume to short selections generally, and, 
on the whole, they are the highest inspirations of the poets. 
We do not hesitate to con.mend the volume as one of the 
most admirable handbooks on the subject and really valuable 
as a text book introductory to the widest poetical reading. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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At Dawn oF Day. Thoughts for the Morning Hour. 
Compiled and arranged by Jeanie A. Bates Greenough. 
444 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; ty mail, $1.49. 

A companion volume to “ Between the Lights,’ compiled 
by a sister of the compiler of the latter work. Like that, a 
devotional work, offering readings for each day in year—a 
poem, one or two prose selections, and a Bible text. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY; OR, ORPHEUS AT THE 
Zoo AND OTHER Papers. By C. J. Cornish. With 
illustrations from photographs. 8vo, $2.60; by mail,$2.78. 

WILD Heasts. A Study of the Characters and Habits 
of the Elephant, Lion, Leopard, Panther, Jaguar, Tiger, 
Puma, Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. By J. Hampden Porter. 
Illustrated. 380 pp. S8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

See review. 


COLLEGE HISTORY. 


CHARTERHOUSE, OLD AND New. By E. P. Eardley 
Wilmot and E, C. Streatfield. With four original 
etchings by D. Y. Cameron, R. P. E. 295 pp. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.86. 

An account of the school familiar to Americans from 
Thackeray’s novels. The history and founding of the 
school, its inner life in recent days and its buildings are 
described in detail, but in a conventional reminiscent fashion 
and with no special historical research. 

HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. By George 
Birkbeck Hill, D. C. L., Pembroke College, Oxford, 
editor of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” author of 
“Writers and Readers,” etc. Illustrated with frontis- 
piece portrait in photogravure of President Eliot, and 
with views of the principal buildings, including the 
oldest picture of the College. 329 pp. 12mo, $I 70; 
by mail, $1.85. 

See review. 

ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

An Essay ON JOHN MILTON. By Lord Macaulay. 
With portrait. 85 pp. 12mo, 20 cents; by mail. 25 cents 

A brief sketch of Milton’s career precedes Macaulay’s 
essay which is provided with notes explaining the allusions. 
L’' ALLEGRO IL PENSEROSO, COMUS, AND LYCIDAS. 

By John Milton. 74 pp. 12mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents, 

In the preface, a brief sketch of Milton is succeeded by a 
critical summary of each poem. 

S1Las MARNER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. By 
George Eliot. With frontispiece. 208 pp. 1I2mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 

A preface sketches George Eliot’s career and gives the 
circumstances under which “ Silas Marner’’ was written. 
THE COMEDY OF A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

By William Shakespeare. 90 pp. 12mo, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

Woopstock; OR. THE CAVALIER. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. With frontispiece. 549 pp. 1I2mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 72 cents. 


OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 


THE Brirps’ CALENDAR. By H. E. Parkhurst. Illus- 
trated. 351 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 
See review. 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


A SpPorRTING PILGRIMAGE. Riding to Hounds, Golf, 


Rowing, Football, Club and University Athletics. 
Studies in English Sport, Past and Present. By Caspar 
W. Whitney. Illustrated. 397 pp. Svo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.86. 

See review, 
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THE MINoR Tactics oF CHEss. A Treatise on the 
Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategtic 
Principle. By Franklin K. Young and Edwin C, 
Howells. Illustrated. 221 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A scholarly contribution to the literature of that most in- 
tricate of games. The authors in this treatise present the 
elements of a new theory of play. Briefly, they believe that 
by the study and comparison of the recorded games of the 
most distinguished chess players, it is possible to discern a 
similarity in their methods of calculation and procedure, 
which, if properly comprehended and recuced to a system, 
becomes the basis of the true theory of chess play. They 
believe that there can be deduced from such a system princi- 
ples whose truth and applicability must be universally obvi- 
ous at all times and in all circumstances of practice. Chess 
experts will doubtless find in this work a stimulating present- 
ment of some novel features of the game. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE WHist TABLE. A Treasury of Notes on the 
Royal Game. By “Cavendish,” C. Mossop, -\. C. 
Ewald, Charles Hervey, and other distinguished } layers. 
With Solo Whist and its Rules, by Abiaham S. Wilks. 
The whole edited by “Portland.”” With portraits. 
472 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2 25; by mail, $2.44. 

Draws together information, at once curious and interest- 
ing, on the history of whist and the rise and progress of its 
modern developments. Besides whist stories, anecdotes and 
curiosities, hints to young players, “ points,’ whist fallacies, 
and a great deal of other fugitive and unclaimed literature, 
there are signed articles by ** Cavendish,”’ entitled “ Histori- 
cal notes on our national card game,”’ “ Chit-chat about 
whist,’’ and “ The morality of card playing ;” an article by 

A. C. Ewald, called “On whist as a business,” and “ Sarah 

Battle on whist,” by C. Lamb; “To a Jady caught peep- 

ing,” by H. J. C. Andrews; “In praise of whist,” by V. EF. 

Collins; “A list of signals and their condemnation’’ and 

“ A protest against signals,’ both by “ Mogul,” etc. a 

Publishers Weekly. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A FROGLAND WEDDING. Words and Illustrations by 
Roy Conger, Music by Helen Hitchcock. Siaali quarto, 
40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

“ A Frogland Wedding,” with illustrations and music, the 
illustrations forming 90 per cent, of the book, begins with 
the wooing of Master Frog and ends with the wedding 
journey. It is a very pretty quarto for children. 

N. Y. World. 


AFTER SCHOOL. By Robert Overton, author of 
“ Queer Fish,’’ “The Overton Reciter,’”’ etc. Illustra- 
tions, by Reinhold Thiele. Second edition. 233 pp- 
I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

A series of stories told by Higgins, Senior, and Higgins, 
Junior, two English school-boys of fifteen and fourteen, who 
were being educated at old Cobbs’ boarding-school, They 
relate mostly to their own mischievous doings and those of 
their schoolmates; the new master and the boys’ Uncle 
Jack, however, contribute to the series. 


Publishers’ Weekly. 
By M. Elliot Seawell, author 


Illustrated. 


DECATUR AND SOMERS. 
of “ Paul Jones,” “ Little Jarvis,” etc. 
169 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 
See review, 


ENCHANTED GROUND. By Catharine E, Smith, author 
of “ For Better for Worse,” “ Our Nell,” etc. Illustrated 
by H. M. Paget. 218 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
71 cents. 


JENNY DEAR. By the author of ‘A Fellow of 
Trinity,” “The Dean's Little Daughter,” etc. Illus- 
trated by F. Barnard. 240pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 
d7 cents. : 
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LITTLE MR. THIMBLEFINGER AND HIS QUEER 
Country. By Joel Chandler Harris, author of * Uncle 
Remus and His Friends,”’ “ Nights With Uncle Remus,”’ 
etc. With thirty-two illustrations by Oliver Herford. 
Square 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66, 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is a man of his word, and hence 
“Uncle Remus” is no more. But there were odds and 
ends of the old story-teller not worth associating with bis 
fame if they were certainly his; and these, with sundry 
fairyland inventions of Mr. Harris’s own, make up a plump 
volume entitled “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer 
Country: What the Children Saw and Heard There.” 
“ The little boy’ who drew out Uncle Remus is replaced by 
Sweetest Susan and Buster John and their dusky child-nurse 
Drusilla. The queer country lies under the spring and the 
children find Brother Rabbit emeritus passing his tranquil old 
age with Mrs. Meadows— ‘ de gals’’ presumably having got 
married off. Brother Rabbit now takes up the parable in his 
own behalf, and consequently has no use for negro English, 
which is relegated to Drusilla. Some of his tales are very 
droll, in spite of this loss of the dialect flavor. Mr. Harris 
challenges comparison with the author of “ Alice’’ in his 
fantasy of the ‘ Looking-Glass Children,’ and does not 
suffer, within the’ limits imposed. Mr. Oliver Herford’s 
outline illustrati.ns are among the best that Mr. Harris has 
yet inspired. N.Y. Post. 


MIDSHIPMAN ARCHIE. By Annette Lyster, author of 
“A Leal Light Heart,” “Piano in the Attic,” etc. 
Illustrated by W. H. Overend. 254 pp. 12mo,75 cents ; 
by mail, 87 cents. 


MoreE CELTic Fairy TALES. Selected and edited 
by Joseph Jaco)s, late editor of ‘“ Folk-Lore.’’  Illus- 
trated by John D. Batten. 234 pp. 8vo, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.39. 

Mr. Jacobs claims with justice a place analogous to that 
which the Grimms filled in the stories of Germany, at least, 
as far as the purely English section of that branch of litera- 
ture is concerned. With regard to the wider and richer 
field of Celtic tales proper, much remains to be done; the 
researches of Mr. J. F. Campbell and his still unedited MSS., 
are in themselves a host demanding utilisation; and then 
there is besides the still existing store of current Gaelic 
tradition waiting for the discovering genius of some sympa- 
thetic Gaelic student. In the new volume Mr. Jacobs has 
mainly availed himself of the labors of Kennedy and Camp- 
bell, including some of the yet unpublished manuscripts of 
the latter in the Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh. There are 
also in the collection some noticeable Irish tales, ¢. z., the 
characteristic A/orraha, from Mr. Larminie’s “ West Irish 
Folk Tales,’’ the “ Children of Lir,” associated with one of 
Moore’s “ Melodies,’’ and the “ Story of the McAndrew 
Family,” from direct oral communication. Mr. Batten’s 
pictures are as quaint and clever as those with which he has 
embellished the preceding volumes of this series. 

London Bookseller. 


MAURICE, OR THE RED JAR. A tale of Magic and 
Adventure for Boys and Girls. By The Countess of 
Jersey. With illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. 
190 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Carefully told and edited for the 
readers of the Children’s Library, and with the original 
illustrations by Cruikshank, Children’s Library. 264 pp. 
8vo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 


The latest accommodation of “The Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner,’’ is also one of the pret- 
tiest. The story has been “told for ‘The Children’s 
Library,’ ”’ has been shortened judiciously, and ends with the 
crossing of the Pyrenees. The page-form is a lesson in 
typographic taste, and the cover is delightfully stamped with 
asort of chintz pattern in blue and white. Cruikshank’s 
illustrations, if not very carefully reproduced, fit the letter- 
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press extremely well. We have never seen a more taking 
embodiment of this perennial work. N.Y. Post. 


SEA YARNS FOR Boys. Spun by an Old Salt. By 
W. J. Henderson. Illustrated. Svo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH History. From _ Julius 
Czesar to the Black Prince. By the Rev, A. J. Church, 
M.A. With many illustrations. 240 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

‘Stories from English History ’’ is certainly an attractive 
little book, and ought to form a valuable addition to children’s 
historical literature. It deals only with the first fourteen 
centuries, and is divided into three sections, entitled “‘ Under 
the Romans,” “In Saxon Times,’’ and ** Under the Norman 
Kings and their Successors.” ‘The first part is told in the 
form of a dialogue between a British boy and his grandfather, 
who remembers the stirring times of Boadicea and has heard 
the history of earlier ages from his forbears. The story of 
King Arthur, on which Mr. Church has his doubts, is put in 
the mouth of a minstrel, and by this means the difficulty of 
separating fact from romance is avoided. The introduction 
of Christianity into Britain is very picturesquely told. The 
second section ends with the battle of Hastings. The third 
takes us to the battle of Pbictiers, and includes the history of 
Thomas a Becket and of the Crusades. The illustrations, 
which are borrowed from Montfaucon and Strutt, are for the 
most part interesting. Atheneum. 


St. NICHOLAS: AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
YouncG Foiks. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Intwo volumes. Volume XXI. Part I. November, 
1893, to April, 1894. Part II. May, 1894, to October, 
1894. 575-1104 pp. Quarto, $3.50; by mail, $4.10. 

St. Nicholas for 1894 finds its clearest distinction in 

Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,”’ several of which fall within the 

limits of the two volumes which the Century Company sends 

out. Instruction blended with entertainment is represented 
in such articles as the series on American authors and 

Mr. Hornaday’s on zodlogy. The old masters of children’s 

antics and jocoseness figure here in full strength, and the 

attractions of print and illustration are in line with what this 
magazine has taught us to expect of it. N. Y. Post. 


THE BuRGLAR'S ACCOMPLICE. By Beechwood, author 
of “ Plucky Jim.” Illustrated by J. Nash, R. I. 244 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

“The Burglar’s Accomplice’’ is one Richard Dally, and 
he shows that, when put on the right track, even a poor, weak 
dupe may still be a hero. The end of the tale is, perhaps, 
a little too much made to order, but this hardly interferes with 
the pleasure of the story. London Bookseller. 


THECHILDAmy. Written by Julia Magrucer. Ilus- 
trated by Helen Maitland Armstrong, 302pp. Quarto, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

Miss Julia Magruder's story of “ The Child Amy” is 
intended to show how a little waif brought affection and 
unity into a divided home. Miss Amy was picked up at sea 
and in her early days she scowled at Miss Melissa, and told 
Mr. Arnold that he was “a bad old man’’; but as she grew 
up, her character unfolded in its own way to the betterment 
of her friends, The illustrations in pen-and-ink are by 
Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong, who has, also, we believe, 
designed the pretty cover in blue, gold and silver. Critic. 


THE END OF ELFINTOWN. By Jane Barlow. _Illus- 
trated by Laurence Housman. 77 pp. 16mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


THE PATRIOT SCHOOLMASTER:; OR, THE AD- 
VENTURES OF THE ‘Two BosTON CANNON, THE 
“ ADAMS”? AND “ Hancock.” A tale of the Minute 
Men and the Sons of Liberty. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, author of “The Boys of Greenway Court,’ 
“In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” etc. Illustrated by H. 
Winthrop Peirce. 233 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1,26. 

See review. 
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THE Vast AByss. Being the story of Tom Blount, 
his uncles, and his cousin Sam. By George Manville 
Fenn, author of “Syd Belton,” “ Mass’ George,” etc. 
Illustrated by W. H, Overend, 570 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.67. 


THINGS WILL TAKE A TuRN. A story for Children. 
By Beatrice Harraden, author of “ Ships That Pass in 
the Night,’”’ “ In Varying Moods,” etc, With forty- 
six illustrations by J. H. Bacon. 163 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

Beatrice Harraden’s book for children, “ Things Will 
Take a Turn,” although newto American readers, was 
published in London five years ago, long before the author 
was made famous by “Ships That Pass in the Night.” It 
is a brighter, more wholesome book than that, and one that 
young readers will enjoy thoroughly. The characters are at 
first a little girl who lives with her grandfather, the owner 
of a small second-hand book store, and an cld man who 
keeps a bird shop, and has a parrot who has _ been taught to 
says “ Things will take a turn.” Business has been so bad, 
that money is very scarce in both shops, when things do take 
an unexpected turn. The little girl, in the absence of her 
grandfather, serves a customer who takes a great fancy to 
her, and makes her the companion of his invalid daughter ; 
and though some sickness and trouble intervene, permanent 
prosperity is restored. The forty-six illustrations by J. H. 
Bacon, are capitally done. Boston Transcript. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author 
of “Lady Jane.” Illustrated by Birch. 236 pp. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.30. 

See review. 


TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL REMOTE NATIONS OF THE 
Wor.p, By Lemuel Gulliver, first a Surgeon and then 
a Captain of several ships. With a preface by Henry 
Craik, and one hundred illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 
Cranford series. New volume, 381 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


TWILiGHT LAND. Written and illustrated by Howard 
Pyle, author of “The Wonder Clock.’’ ‘ Pepper and 
Salt,” “Men of Iron,” etc. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.05. 

The illustrations that crown the work are in the author's 
most facile and suggestive style. ‘These stories evoke the 
rare memories of the days when we lived in a land of en- 
chantment with a fair company of spirits who won our hearts 
completely and held them long. The reader is conducted 
to an inn with the “Sign of Mother Goose.” There are 
many familiar faces to be recognized in the twilight there— 
Aladdin, Ali Baba, Jack-the-Giant-Killer, Doctor Faustus, 
Cinderella, Patient Grizzle, Saint George, Sinbad the Sailor 
and others, equally distinguished. As we enter, we learn 
that they are, in turn, telling stories, and we are just in time 
to hear the “ Soldier who cheated the Devil” begin the tale 
of the “Stool of Fortune.” There are sixteen of these 
merry tales of enchantment, wisdoms, folly, demons, and 
marvelous adventure. And there is not a dull or featureless 
story in the volume. Philadelphia Press. 


FICTION. 


A BREAD AND BuTTER Miss. A sketch in outline. 
By George Paston, author of “A Modern Amazon,” 
202 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

“A Bread and Butter Miss” is a quiet little love story, 
the scene of which is laid in an English household. It is 
hardly more than a sketch, the story being told without waste 
of detail. Its very brevity isa merit, however, and one can 
easily read it between dinner and tea without skipping. 

Boston Transcript. 


A CHILD OF THE AGF. By Francis Adams. 282 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE KING. By Alien. 277 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 
Among the beautiful hills and valleys of New Zealand, 
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Florence, the daughter, of a dreamy violinist, is left an 
orphan in care of a woman who has advertised fora girl to 
bring up with her son and nephew. She leads a happy, 
loving life, full of sunshine and bright hopes, devoted to her 
adopted mother and her violin. Both boys love her. Under 
peculiar conditions she marries against her heart to please 
her adopted mother. Her life-history is a fair presentation 
of what marriage without love means to a strong character 
The author faces the woman problem with great serious- 
ness, Publishers Weekly. 


A DouB_eE CHERRY. A story. By M. E. Winchester. 
author of “ Adrift in a Great City,’’ ‘‘ Pearl of the Sea,” 
etc. Illustrated. 442 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

Mrs. M. E. Whatham, who has written a dozen books for 
youth has here given the story of a boy whose family has 
been reduced and who after long struggles is at length restored 
to better surrounding. 


A House oF GENTLEFOLK, A novel. By Ivan 
Turgenev. Translated from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. 311 pp. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

See review, 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. A story. By James Lane 
Allen, author of “ The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky,” 
etc. Illustrated. 147 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

This short story by Mr. James Lane Allen first appeared 
in Harper's. The natural beauties of Kentucky in the 
year 1850 are described month by month with the art of the 
writer of ‘‘The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky.” The 
Kentucky cardinal is a beautiful red-breasted bird, whose 
nesting and family life the author has watched with loving 
eye. A little love idyl is sketched with lightest touch among 
the rhapsody the author offers to nature and her songsters. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


An Aaitator. A novel. By Clementina Black. 
177 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

In these days, when agitators are many, Miss Black was 
well advised in inserting a printed slip in her new book inti- 
mating that her story contains “no portrait of any person 
whatever.’’ Miss Black would, however, have been more 
correct, perhaps, if she had said her book contained no por- 
trait of any living person, for her agitator is a very well 
drawn and consistent character. Miss Black has told her 
simple story of modern life with considerable ability and 
evidence of a close acquaintance with the matters of which 
she treats. Publishers’ Circular. 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. A novel. By William 
John Locke. 322 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

Clytie Davenant at the age of nineteen left her country 
home, where she felt herself out of sympathy with her father 
and sisters, and went to London to study art. After three 
years of study and freedom she did not feel disposed to 
return to the humdrum life of her home, and so sets up “ dig- 
gings”” of her own in town. She fell in with John Kent, 
and between the two a strong feeling of camaraderie sprang 
up, which on the part of Kent ripened into a strong affec- 
tion. Then Clytie met the noted African explorer, Thornton 
Hammerdyke, and married him. He turned out to be a 
blackguard, and treated his wife in a brutal tashion, so 
that she was compelled to leave him. She has learned, too, 
that her feeling for Kent has grown into a deep affection. 
Kent, however, resists all impulse to fly with her until sud- 
denly the welcome news comes that sets them free to marry 
—Hammerdyke is killed in an affair with natives in Africa. 
The story is distinctly interesting and clever. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


BALLADS IN Prose. By Nora Hopper. With a title- 
page and cover by Walter West. 177 pp. With glos- 
serv. Square 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
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BaRON KrnarTas. A tale of the Anti-Christ. By Isaac 
Strange Dement, 367 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

A fantastic tale of the supernatural use of natural powers 
exerted for the deception of men. 


By REEF AND PALM. 
introduction by the Earl of Pembroke. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more striking in this little collec- 
tion of sketches, reprinted from the Sydney Bulletin, than 
the biographical notice of Mr. Becke, contributed by the 
Earl of Pembroke. On the excellent authority of the writer 
of “ South Sea Bubbles,” it is made abundantly manifest that 
if there is one man living who is qualified by actual expe- 
rience to write of the seamy side of life in the Pacific Islands, 
that man is Mr. Louis Becke. The motive in nearly every 
one of these stories is the same—* the loves of white men 
and brown women ”’—and its treatment bears the unmistak- 
able stamp of a veracity which, as in the case of “ Macy 
O’Shea’s Revenge,” is occasionally gruesome enough to 
satisfy the most jaded palate. Happily there is a tender 
and pathetic side to these relations, in dealing with which 
Mr. Becke is equally successful. Indirectly these miniatures 
form a remarkable tribute to the accuracy and insight of 
Mr. Stevenson in his larger handling of the same scenery 
and character. London Athenaeum. 


By Louis Becke. With an 
220 pp. 12mo, 


CAPTAIN BRAND, OF THE SCHOONER ‘‘ CENTIPEDE ”’ 
By Lieut. Henry A, Wise, U.S. N. Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. 8vo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


DiscorDs. By George Egerton, author of ‘ Key- 
note.” American copyright edition. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


HELEN. By Oswald Valentine, author of ‘‘ The Pas- 
sing of a Mood.” The Incognito Library. 232 pp. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

This, the latest volume of the Incognito Library, deals with 
the not unfamiliar problem of the reconstruction of 
connubial life demanded after the first evaporation of the 
May-dew of bridal happiness, and as is not infrequently the 
case, the persons chosen for the analysis are an author—a 
form of artist—and his wife. The analysis is both careful 
and expert, the characters are firmly drawn, the incidents are 
interesting, and while the book is in the modern movement 
it is not at allin the modern manner. There is no con- 
cealed animus and there is a happy ending. 

Philadelphia Times. 


HIDDEN Deprus. A tale forthe times. By F.M.F. 
Skene. Rialto series. 260 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 ccnts. 


How THANKFUL WAS BEWITCHED’ By James K. 
Hosmer, author of “ The Story of the Jews,” “* Young 
Sir Henry Vane,” etc. The Hudson Library. 299 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The novel is founded on an event in the history of Mead- 
owboro, supposed to have occurred in the days of Cotton 
Mather. An old record, dating from the time the town was 
a Puritan outpost, and purporting to be written by Thankful 
Pumry, is authority for a singular story, which presents the 
remarkable incidents in the life of Thankful before and after 
she was taken into captivity by the French and Indians; in 
brief, effort is made to show that a bell formerly cast for the 
Jesuits is endowed with supernatural power, and that the 
said bell is the cause of the strange experience chronicled. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


IN STRANGE Company. A story of Chili and the 
Southern Seas. By Guy Boothby, author of “ On the 
Wallaby.”’ Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. Neely’s 
International Library. 300 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

A romance of adventure divided between Chili and Eng- 
land and turning on a somewhat intricate plot and a scrap of 


paper. 
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IN THE Day OF BATTLE. A romance. By John A. 
Steuart, author of “ Kilgroom: A Story of Ireland,” 
etc. Neely’s International Library. 388 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.06. 

The adventures of a Scottish lad who is sent to India inci- 
dentally to seek his fortune, and primarily to find another 
young Scotchman, of whom his family had lost all trace 
since his arrival in India several years before. Young 
Angus Glenrae has any number of thrilling adventures. He 
is wrecked on his way to Arabia; captured by Algerine 
pirates; escapes, only to be recaptured by fierce Moors; 
takes part in Arab battles; visits Mecca asa Moor with a 
“ hadj,” or holy pilgrimage; is exposed to hunger, thirst, 
and countless dangers, but finally accomplishes his mission 
and returns home in triumph with the long lost Donald 
Gordon. Publishers’ Weekly. 


IN THE Mipst OF ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 275 pp. 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

There is rather a snap to this modern picaresque novel, 
which tells the adventures of an American reporter in a 
Canadian village. Mr. Barr is a vigorous writer and his 
work is always acceptable. Philadelpitia Times. 


IOLA, THE SENATOR'S DAUGHTER. A story of Ancient 
Rome (About 24 B. C.) By Mansfield Lovell Hill- 
house, LL, B. 501 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.06, 

In “Iola” the author presents a picture of the business 
classes in Rome some nineteen centuries ago, and Puvlius 

Nuevanus is the successful merchant. Neuvanus has been 

first a soldier under Julius Cesar, but has known how to 

unite fighting and trading. While his comrade Brusco has 
been subjected to all the buffets of fortune, Nuevanus has 
been the lucky man. Iola is the daughter of Nuevanus and 
has been bred in luxury. Mr. Hillhouse describes in an 
elaborate manner Roman interiors, and in the course of his 
study we have Virgil and Horace in the Forum, a banquet, 
the baths, the chariot race, and many other episodes. lola 
is loved by the gentle youth Horus Marcius, and Horus rep- 
resents a literary Roman. After many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, Iola and Horus are happy. The current of the story 
runs smoothly, and the writer of this classical romance has 
good descriptive powers. * * * A well-written book, 
replete with erudition and of decided interest. VV. Y. Zimes. 


IVANDA; OR, THE PiLGRim’s Quest. A tale. By 
Captain Claude Bray, author of “ Randall Davenant,” 
“To Save Himself,” etc. Illustrated. 355 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.16. 

A fanciful romance whose scene is laid in India with all 
the usual machinery of an Anglo-Indian story. 


JEWISH TALES. Translated from the French of Leo- 
pold Von Sacher Masoch. By Harriet Lieber Cohen. 
317 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Sacher-Masoch, whose reputation as a romancist is only 
secondary to that of Franzos, is fortunate in finding such an 
intelligent and appreciative translator as is Mrs. Harriet 
Lieber Cohen. ‘There are turns of phrases and idiosyncra- 
sies in this collection of Jewish stories which would lose 
their color unless intelligently worked up. Jews are made 
the actors in all the States in Europe. One of the scenes is 
laid in Jerusalem. * * * “The Blessing of the New 
Moon,” a scene of Jewish life in Turkey, is delightfully 
Oriental, with an Arabian-Nights flavoring. The cabalist, 
“Rabbi Abdon,” is a beautiful picture. The myths of the 
Jews, their ceremonials, superstitions, and legends are des- 
cribed. There is among the Jews the highest and the lowest 
intelligence, and Sacher-Masoch treats all his subjects sym- 
pathetically. Folk-lorists may read Mrs. Cohen’s excellent 
translations and find in them the Talmudic derivation of 
many stories. N.Y. Times. 


By George W. Cable, 


JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. 
513 pP- 


author of “ Bonaventure,” “ Dr. Sevier,’’ etc. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
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Somerset Idyls. By 


LovE AND QUIET LIFE. 
Walter Raymond, author of ‘Gentleman Upcott’s 


Daughter,” etc. 264 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

As examples of pen photography, these Somersetshire 
sketches cannot be easily surpassed. They are in every page 
redolent of the rural sleepiness, combined with certain 
individual acuteness, which characterises village life in the 
out-of-the-way parts of that west country. Marion Burt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Culliford and the other inhabitants of Sutton 
“Town,” as it is called, in spite of its poor halfscore houses, 
are each and all drawn with a careful and loving detail that 
reminds one of a miniature by Meissonier. Each person 
throughout the tale maintains his or her individuality, and the 
mingled humour and shrewdness of the dialogue is one of 
the greatest charms of the volume. The author moves with 
the greatest ease among the scenes he describes and the 
Somersetshire dialect is so managed as to add immensely to 


the perfection and naturalness of the whole. 
London Bookseller. 


MAEtcHo. A Sixteenth Century Narrative. By the 
Hon, Emily Lawless, author of “ Hurrish,’’ “ Grania,” 
etc. 418 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


MINISTERS OF GRACE. Anovelette. By Eva Wilder 
McGlasson, author of “ Diana’s Livery,’’ “ An Earthly 
Paragon,” etc, Illustrated. 141 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

Eva ‘Vilder McGlasson has added materially to the repu- 
t-tion she has achieved for careful and capable work in the 
novelette just published. Indeed, the story arrests attention 
for its art, originality and vivid narrative. 

Philadelphia Press. 


NUGGETS IN THE DEVIL’s PUNCH BOWL AND OTHER 
AUSTRALIAN TALES. By Andrew Robertson, author of 
“The Kidnapped Squatter,”’ etc. 218 pp. 12mo0, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

The best of Mr. Robertson’s Australian stories is that 
which gives the collection its title. The story is a capital 
one of its kind. Nor are “ Lanky Tim” and “ Lost in 
the Bush’’ anything but good. The detective story, how- 
ever, called “ Thunder and Lightning ”’ is far from plausible. 
A detective who sets out to arrest a notorious bushranger 
in the streets of Melbourne, and disguises himself with a 
beard which the wind nearly carries away as he leaves his 
house, is of the kind never to be met with outside fiction. 

Saturday Review, 


Poppa. By Julien Gordon, author of ‘‘ A Diplo- 
mat’s Diary,” “ A Successful Man,” etc. 320 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

** Julien Gordon ”’ is in danger of diminishing her fame by 
writing too much. “ Poppwa” has some of the fascina- 
ting qualities of her earlier novels, and many passages show 
keen observation, happy invention, and literary skill. Ex- 
actly the same story, with a climax a shade or two less in- 
decent, is told in the last novel of Constance Woolson, 
“* Horace Chase.” Doubtless the literary taste that accepts 
the writings of ‘The Duchess’ and finds ecstatic enjoy- 
ment in Ouida would prefer Mrs. Cruger’s to Miss Wool- 
son’s treatment of the theme, which, after all, is the old, old 
one of one woman and two men. N.Y. Times. 


QUIET STORIES FROM AN OLD Woman's GARDEN. 
By Alison M'Lean, author of “A Holiday in the 
Austrian Tyrol.” With frontispiece. 260 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

In this volume there are five short stories, all of them con- 
nected by some graceful and tender sentiment with one or 
other of the old-fashioned plants, which are still to be found 
in some country gardens, “ honesty,’’ “lad’s love,” and the 
like. We can promise any reader who takes up these “ quiet 
stories’ some real enjoyment, which will be all the keener 
if he comes to them fresh from the perusal of some cynical 





NEWS. 





and unwholesome fin de siécle tale. Miss McLean is almost 
optimistic; otherwise she would not have changed the some- 
what sour old maid, Miss Merriman, into so kind and helpful 
a person. But optimism is a fault that we are inclined 
nowadays to forgive very easily. On the whole, “ Honesty” 
is about as effective a story as any in the volume. 

London Spectator. 


RACHEL Dene. A tale of the Deepdale Mills. By 
Robert Buchanan, author of “‘ God and the Man,” etc. 
With portrait. Neely’s International Library. 287 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

In a beautiful manufacturing town of Yorkshire, England, 
two children, a boy and a girl, are educated after their 
fathers have been killed at Lucknow. The boy works in 
the mills, the girl is the rich mill-owner’s grandchild. The 
plot includes a murder, a trial, prison scenes, escapes, con- 
fessions, and at lust a satisfactory explanation of many 
mysteries. As an introduction, the author has written a 
sketch of his successful literary career. Publishers’ Weekly. 


RANCHO DEL MuerTO. And Other Stories of Adven- 
ture. By Captain Charles King. Illustrated. Outing 
Library. Vol. I, No. 3. 190 pp, I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This volume contains stories of adventure which have 
appeared in Outing by Virginia Dabney, Will N. Harben, 
Ed. W. Sandys, Talbot Torrance, William Perry Brown, 
Lillian Gilfillan and Edward French. 


St. JoHN’s WooinG. A story. By M. G. McClelland, 
author of “Oblivion,” “ Princess,” etc. Illustrated. 
175 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The Englishman of good family on a Western ranch who 
has succeeded in nothing in particular and the girl he falls 
in love with are the subject of this story by Miss McClelland, 
who has hitherto written novels laid in Virginia. 


STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A Doctor. By L. T. 
Meade and Clifford Halifax, M. D., author of “ The 
Medicine Lady.’”’ With twenty-four illustrations by A. 
Pearse. 370pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


SYNNGVE SOLBAKKEN. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Given in English by Julie Sutter. A new edition with 
an essay on the writings of Bjérnson, by Edmund 
Gosse. With portrait. 190 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


A new edition, with an essay on the writings of Bjérnson, 
by Edmund Gosse. In this volume, similar in size and 
get-up to Mr. Heinemann’s edition of Turgenev, we have 
the first of the new issue of Bjérnson’s novels. This series 
will be sure of a cordial welcome from all those who have 
read and enjoyed the powerful stories of ‘‘ In God’s Way” 
and “ The Heritage of the Kurts.” ““ Synnévé Solbakken”’ 
is a really beautiful little story of peasant life, which Mr. 
Gosse describes as a “little masterpiece of the purest 
water.”” English readers who are not already acquainted 
with it may be recommended to read it in this new edition. 
The romance was published by Bjérnson as long ago as 
1857, and is one of the very earliest of his works. Mr. 
Gosse’s “ Study of the Writings of Bjérnson”’ is an excel- 
lent piece of literary appreciation, and, high as is his esti- 
mate of the novelist’s value, we do not think it is too high : 
“Now Browning has left us, Bjérnson is the one great 
optimist left in Europe.” London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE CHRISTMAS HIRELINGS. A novel. By M. E. 
Braddon, author of “ Joshua Haggard’s Daughter,”’ 
“The Venetians,” etc. Illustrated. 210 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“ If we had no children of our own,” said a friend to Mrs. 
Braddon, “ we ought to hire some for Christmas.’’ On that 
hint the novelist wrote this charming story. The children 
were hired, but they proved to be nearer akin to the hirer 
than he imagined. One of them, little Moppet, was taken 
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suddenly ill, and that fact proved to be the happy cause of 
the reunion and reconciliation between the mother and her 
father, Sir John Peyton, who had long before shut his heart 
against her and cast her off. It will be interesting for the 
reader to know that the living models from whom the 
characters of the story were drawn were close at the author’s 
hand when she penned the narrative. Little Moppet's 
quaint ways and sayings, we are told, are but the faint 
reproductions of words, looks and gestures in a tiny gitl who 
was the novelist’s next-door neighbor. Boston Transcript. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE NEZ Perces. By Arthur 
Paterson. With frontispiece. 381 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

It does not often happen that one can tell how quarrels 
between the whites and red-skins begin, but generally it is 
the fault of the former. Mr. Paterson takes the case of the 
Nez Percé tribes. He follows out somewhat the true course 
of events and has a good deal of romance thrown in. The 
heroine is Miss Winnetka Nez Percé, who is the daughter of 
Joseph Nez Percé and a white mother. Winnetka had 
been educated at a private school near Cleveland, Ohio, and 
had all the accomplishments. Suddenly her father calls on 
her, appeals to her love for him, and she follows him to 
Idaho. The author does not present the United States 
officer in his best light and makes a low rascal out of Capt. 
Hebler. Lady Wyn is at once thrown into the barbaric 
ways of her father’s people, and Indian habits are graphic- 
ally described. There are many escapes and fights in the 
story. Maybe, after all, Winnetka did not have what white 
young ladies would call “a real nice time.’ MM. Y. Times. 


THE Despotic Lapy. By W. f&. Norris, author of 
** Matthew Austin,” “ Matrimony,” “‘ Heaps of Money,” 
etc. 172 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Mr. Norris’ last novel, a delicate character study in the 
familiar surroundings of easy English, opening in London. 


THE FORTUNE SEEKER; OR, THE BRIDAL Day. By 
Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ Ishmael,” 
“ Self-Raised,”’ etc. American series. 498 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Tue GATES OF Dawn. By Fergus Hume. Neely's 
International Library. 322 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

One of the stories written by Fergus W. Hume before he 
got his reputation by writing the “ Romance of a Hansom 

Cab,” 


THE GoLDEN House. Anovel. By Charles Dudley 
Warner, author of “A Little Journey in the World,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 346 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. A novel. 
Ry Frenk Barrett, author of “The Great Hesper,” 
“ His Helpmate,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 277 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

Mr. Barrett has either borrowed or happened upon by 
chance the motive of M. Edmond About’s tale of “ L’ Homme 
a l’oreille Cassée.’’ In that curious story a soldier of the 
First Empire, frozen to death, as it was thought, at the siege 
of some German city, but mys‘eriously preserved, is restored 
to animation. The man has the habits and ways of a law- 
less time, and brings the greatest confusion into the orderly 
and decent society to which he is introdnced. In Mr. Bar- 
rett’s story, Andrew Lebrun, becoming possessed of the secret 
of suspending and restoring life, brings back into the world 
a young reprobate who has been sul jected toa process some- 
thing like that which About’s hero underwent. The similarity 
of idea is striking, but there is much difference of treatment 
between the two stories. M. About has a light touch, and 
handles his curious theme in the half serious way which befits 
it, Mr. Barrett's tragedy is very much in earnest. Still the 
tale is well told, and a reader who begins it will hardly leave 
it unfinished, London Spectator. 
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THE LAND OF THE CHANGING SuN. Bv Will N. 
Harben, author of “* White Marie,” “Almost Persuaded,”’ 
etc. With frontispiece. 233 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 67 cents. 

Harry Johnston, a poorly-built and sallow American, and 
Charles ‘Thorndyke, a stalwart blond Englishman, are en- 
countered here hanging on by their eyelids to a balloon. 
The regular aeronaut has dropped himself overboard, and 
the two men in the basket are far above the clouds. As the 
balloon lowers they see an island in the ocean, and make a 
landing. Having eaten plentifully of clams, “fat and 
juicy,’ they begin their explorations. They find a well- 
beaten path, and something glittering in the moonlight. 
They pick up “a tap from the heel of a shoe, and it was 
made of solid silver.’’ It must be a rich country, both of 
the men think, where silver is used for such purposes. Such 
it turns out to be. They are in the country of Alpha, where 
the people manufacture their own sunshine by means of 
electricity, andturn off at will all the best assorted natural 
phenomena. Mr. Harben uses all kinds of machinery in 
his story, and people are going up to the skies or down under 
the earth in many peculiar vehicles. The policy adopted by 
the King of Alpha is finally found to work badly, and an 
electrical sun costs more than it is worth. Then the poten- 
tate retires from active business, distributes all his gold and 
silver, and Thorndyke, in an “ideal dawn,’’ with pink 
lights, is happy with his Bernardino. N. Y. Times. 


THE MissInG CHorRD. A novel. By Lucv Dilling- 
ham. 206 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

As a first book, however, it also discloses great earnest- 
ness, elevation, and enthusiasm. There is a glow about it 
which is the supreme charm of youth. The descriptions of 
the art-student life in Germany are graphic and intimate, and 
the book is pervaded by enthusiasm for and appreciation of 
art in its various forms. There is a good deal of love-making 
of a very undisguised aud enthusiastic kind. Zhe Outlook. 


THE MODERN PariaAH. A story of the Souh, By 
Francis Fontaine, author of “ Etowah, A Romance of 
the Confederacy,” etc. 231 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 


THE RoyvAL MARINE. An Idyl of Narragansett Pier. 
By Brander Matthews, author of “‘ The Story of a Story, 
and Other Stories,’’ etc. Illustrated. 144 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

“The Royal Marine’ is one of Brander Matthew's 
charming idyls of society. The scene of this love sketch is 
laid at Narragansett Pier; and, of course, the light and airy 
incident, the unintellectual and quite harmless conversation 
characteristic of the Summer resort could have no more drolly 
humorous portrayal than that which Professor Matthews 
gives it, Philadelphia Press. 
THE PARASITE. A story. By A. Conan Doyle. 

Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 

THE Pray-Actress. By S. R Crockett, author of 
“The Raiders,” etc. | With frontispiece 194 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett’s new romance, “ The Play Actress,’ 
is very prettily told. It isa slender story, midway between 
the author’s earliest and latest work, and it oscillates between 
the little world of Galloway and the roar of the modern 
Babylon. ‘The sturdy character of the Great Preacher of the 
Reformed Kirk is finely foiled by that of Bessie Upton, who 
“acts stage plays in London,”—a sweet and appealing 
creation. There is not, we repeat, a great deal to the story, 
but what there is in it is very pleasing indeed. 

Philadelphia Press. 

Nothing in this sketch is the result of original observation 
of men. It is all reminiscent—another aod quite super- 
fluous example of the “literature” made after a hasty study 
of “what the public wants.” It may put a little more 
money in the author’s pocket, but it will add nothing to his 
fame, and if he keeps on hike this his fame will speedily 
diminish, N. Y. Times. 
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THE Story OF BABETTE. A Little Creole Girl. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, author of “ Carlotta’s Intended,” 
etc. Illustrated. 209 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 


THE STORY OF LAWRENCE GARTHE. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk, author of “‘ Queen Money,’’ “ Margaret Kent,” 
etc. 435 pp. 1.mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mrs. Kirk also has tried her hand at the story of the 
gentleman with a wife in partibus, who finds this youthful in- 
discretion an inconvenience when he wants to marry the other 
woman. Itis wonderful how much concern this situation is 
giving to our novelists and dramatists just now. ‘The situa- 
tion and the incidents are all probable enough and they are 
told without too much discussion and with entire dignity and 
cleanliness of thought and speech, which may indicate that 
Mrs. Kirk is not wholly “ modern.” There is a consider- 
‘able variety of characters, many of them cleverly studied and 
most of them interesting; the dialogue is often bright and 
the story is altogether much more agreeable than its main 
theme would at first suggest. Philadelphia Times, 


THE WHITE Company. By A. Conan Doyle. New 
Library Edition. With illustrations by George Willis 
Bardwell. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


TALES FROM THE AEGEAN. By Demetrios Bikélas. 
Translated by Leonard E, Opdycke. With an introduc- 
tion by Henry A. Huntington. 258 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

Mr. Bikélas, the author of these tales, was one of the 
younger authors who remembered the “ Lost Tales of Mile- 
tus’’ and the forgotten glories of his fatherland. The way 
he remembered them was by translating Shakespeare into 
modern Greek, “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” ‘ Lear,’ ** Romeo”’ 
and “ Juliet’? wrought the miracle, and Shakespeare, turned 
into the fifteen-syllat.led iambic metre of the national verse, 
contributed to starting into life the germs of latent originality 
in the young author, who is a merchant of Lyra. Thus, in 
part, grew up this little collection of Mediterranean tales, 
which flavor strongly of the soil and are quite original in 
some of their aspects. One or twoof the eight possess cuon- 
siderable humor, especially the stories of “ ‘The Plain Sister’”’ 
and “ At the Oculist’s.” Others show some dramatic power, 
as the leper-story of *‘ Pappas Narkissos,”’ ‘The Priest’s 
Tale ”’ and “ Philip Murthas.”” The translation is smooth 
and flowing, and the collection is interesting as showing a 
new Renaissance in an out-of-the-way corner of Europe. 

Critic. 


TALES OF THE PUNJAB, TOLD BY THE PEOPLE. By 
Flora Annie Steel, author of “ The Flower of Forgive- 
ness, and Other Stories,” ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” etc. 
Illustrated by John Lockwood Kipling, author of “ Man 
and Beast in India,’”’” Notes by R. C. Temple. 395 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

See review. 


THEATRICALS. Second series. The Album, the 
Reprobate. By Henry James. 416 pp. I2mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.51. 

“The Album” and “ The Reprobate’’ are two plays by 
Mr. Henry James which nobody willact. In avery graceful 
preface Mr. James explains how hard it is to write a play 
that people will act. To one familiar with the theatre the 
reason for Mr. James’s failure appears with distressing clarity. 


UNDER FIRE. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A., 
author of “ The Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Marion's Faith,” 
etc. With illustrations by C. b. Cox. 511 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Army life duiing the fierce Indian campaigns that 
succeeded the Custer massacre furnishes the background. 
“ Parson ” Davies, the hero, is introduced on his graduation 
from West Pvint, and is quickly launched into the vicissitudes 
of hard service on the plains. He is “ under fire’ in more 
ways than one, for not only is he involved in some of the 
fiercest Indian affrays, but his ill advised marriage is an 
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unhappy one, and his reputation as a soldier is long under a 
cloud. How affairs are at last righted, and how the 
‘** Parson ’’ bears himself under his troubles, is told in a story 
that abounds in spirited and tragic episodes of Indian warfare 
and in scenes of fort and garrison life. Pub/chers’ Weekly. 


UritH. A tale of Dartmoor. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Illustrated by Frank Dodd. Fenno’s Illustrated series. 
437 pp. t2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An IMAGED WorRLD. Poems in Prose. By Edward 
Garnett. With five drawings by William Hyde. 119 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1 59. 

This book, designed in every detail with curious ingenuity, 
and illustrated by Mr. William Hyde with five drawings of 
remarkable power and effect, is one of those puzzling experi- 
ments on which it is very hard to pronounce. ‘“ Poems in 
Prose ’’—its very genre is the most difficult in all the literary 
categories. ‘An Imaged World,” whatever the measure of 
its actual accomplishment, whatever its ineffectiveness as 
poetry, or prose, or as both, impresses one as above all things 
potential. It leaves one with the conviction that its writer 
is fairly to be reckoned one of the small group of his 
younger contemporaries who count, who will probably 
achieve notably yet. It does not make one feel, however, 
that he has in its sounding pages quite attained. As for 
Mr. Hyde’s drawings, they deserve a better appreciation 
than we have room to express here. They show imagina- 
tion and a subtlety and distinction of treatment that should 
surely win the artist wider opportunities; they show once 
again how uncertain is *‘ word-painting”’ in comparison with 
the genuine thing. Academy. 


BEFORE HE Is Twenty. Five perplexing phases of 
the boy question considered. By Robert J. Burdette, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Edward W. Bok, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, Mrs. Lyman Abbott. With portraits of the 
authors. 104 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

“ Before He Is lwenty: Five Phases of the Boy Question 

Considered,” is the group name of a series of articles which 

have been made into a book. In these articles some very clever 

men and women take up the devious path of the contempo- 
rary boy and try to land him safe among grown-up people. 

Mr. Robert J. Burdette gives him his start in a delightful 

essay on “ The Father and the Son: Phase One.”’ Then at 

the “ parting of the ways’’ he finds at his elbow no less wise 
and gentle a counsellor than Frances Hodgson Burnett, who 
deals with “‘ Phase Two: When He Decides.’”’ The com- 
piler, Mr. Edward J. Bok, helps ‘The Boy in the Office,” 
which is Phase Three. Then this very fortunate boy has no 
less a person than the popular novelist, Mrs. Burton Harri 
son, to advise concerning “ His Evenings and Amusements 
[would that more boys would turn to her], Phase Four;”’ 
until at last, coming face to face with the great question, he 
finds Mrs. Lyman Abbott to tell him how to comport himself 
when “ Looking Toward a Wife.” Here are many good 
words for parents and for youths as well. Each one of the 
writers could have treated the whole difficult subject: con 
fining themselves each to a part of it, they are a host indeed. 
Boston Transcript. 


BILL Nye’s HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. With 
illustrations in colors, by F. Opper. 329 pp. 12mo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.49. 


CHAPTERS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By John Westlake, Q.C., LL.D. 275 pp. 
8vo, $2.34; by mail, $2.49. 

Professor Westlake has written a very valuable work on 
the principles of international law, for which a much wider 
circle than that of his own University students should feel 
grateful. He gives a survey of international law in relation 
to law in general, deals with a number of celebrated authori- 
ties on the subject, and treats of such important matters as 
the equality and independence of states, international rights 
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of self-preservation, and territorial sovereignty. Separate 
chapters are devoted to “the Empire of India’ and to 


“War.” The book cannot fail to prove helpful and stimu- 
lating to all earnest students. The work is a model of its 
kind. London Publishers’ Circular 


STATISTICS OF THE NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Henry Gannett. The Trustees of the John F. Siater 
Fund. Occasional Papers, No. 4. 28 pp. 8vo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

A careful statistical study by Mr. Henry Gannett, with 
diagrams and maps illustrating the present and past condition 
of the negro. 

ad 

THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
May 1894, to October 1894. 960 pp. Quarto, $2.50; 
by mail, $2.89. 

Of the volume of the Cen¢ury for the last half-year, nearly 
one-tenth (as we reckon) is given up to articles of and about 
artists, and to Mr. Cole’s reproductions of the old Dutch mas- 
ters. When the great amount of incidental illustrative work 
is added in, with such articles as those on bookbinding and 
antique glass, one sees how prominent the artistic side of an 
“illustrated monthly ” has become. N. Y. Post. 


THE POWER OF THE WILL; oR, Success. By H. 
Risborough Sharman. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
Demonstrates that by cultivating the will, strengthening it 
by constant and careful exercise a man may attain the highest 
success in life that is possible to his natural ability, while 
with an uncontrolled will no quantity of talents can bring 
forth desired success. Publishers Weekly. 


THE WoRK OF THE AFRO-AMERICAN WOMAN, By 
Mrs. N, F Mossell. With frontispiece. 178 pp. 12mo, 
65 cents; by mail, 75 cents; white and gold, 85 cents ; 
mail, 95 cents. 

“The Work of the Afro-American Woman,’’ by Mrs- 
N. F. Mossell, is worthy of note as a compendious record of 
the achievements of the negro woman since the emancipa- 
tion of her race. The author’s survey of the work done by 
her sex is pardonably enthusiastic, and as an indication of 
the intellectual and moral progress of the colored race is hope- 
ful of larger and better results. Philadelphia Press. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


Two New Volumes. With prefaces, glossaries, etc., by 
Israel Gollancz, M. A. With frontispieces in photo- 
gravure, and title pages designed by Walter Crane. 
32mo, each, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 


A tiny well printed edition in clear type with notes and 
an introduction, all well done. 


THE FAVORITE SERIES. 
12mo, 90 cents each ; by mail, $1.02. 


MARJORIE DAW AND OTHER STORIES. 
Bailey Aldrich. 267 pp. Illustrated. 


By Thomas 


THE Luck OF ROARING CAMP AND OTHER STORIES, 
By Bret Harte. 279 pp. Illustrated. 


BACKLOG Stupies, By Charles Dudley Warner. 


Illustrated. 262 pp. 


TALES OF NEW ENGLAND, 
Illustrated. 276 pp. 


Groups of short stories, in each case very nearly the best 
work of the authors, and preceded by an etched portrait. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett, 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 


The Condition of Woman in the United States, Notes of Travel. 
By Madame Blanc (Th, Bentzon), Tzanslated by Abby L. 
Alger. 

Cromwell’s Soldier’s Bible. 
Souldier’s Pocket Bible.’’ 
a biographical introduction, and a preface by Field Marsha 
the Right Hon. Viscount Wolseley, K. P., G. C. B. 

Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb. By his widow. 
With an introduction by H, Rider Haggard. 

Stars and Telescopes. A handy book of Astronomy. By David 
P. Todd, M.A., Ph.D., and William T. Lynn, F. R. A. S. 

Prince Zaleski. By M. P. Shiel. 

The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. 

The Light of Asia, By Sir Edwin Arnold. A New Edition with 
a Portrait. 

Euphorion. By Vernon Lee, 
Medizval in the Renaissance, 

History of the People of Israel. 
and 5. 


Being a reprint in facsimile of ‘‘ The 


Compiled by Edmund Calamy, with 
} 


Studies of the Antique and the 


By Ernest Renan. Vols, ¢ 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY : 


The American Commonwealth, By the Rt. Hon, James Bryce. 
D.C. L. New Third Edition, revised and enlarged with addi- 
tional chapters. 

Sources of the Constitution of the United States, considered in 
Relation to Colonial and English History. By C. Ellis Stevens 
LL. D., D.C. L. New Edition, revised and enlarged, With 
Appendices. 

Economic Classics, By W. J. Ashley, M. A. The first three 
volumes are; Adam Smith; Malthus ; Ricardo. 

A Student’s Manual of English Constitutional History. By 
Dudley Julius Medley, M. A. 

From a New England Hillside: Notes from Underledge. By 
William Potts. 

The Aims of Literary Study. By Professor Hiram Corson, 

The Melancholy of Stephen Allard, By Garnet smith, 

Bleak House. New volume of Macmillan’s Popular Edition, By 
Charles Dickens. 

English Prose, By Henry Craik. Selections, with Critical Intro- 
ductions by various writers, and general Introductions to each 
period. In five volumes. Vol. 1V, The Eighteenth Century. 
Students’ Edition, 

Greek Studies. By Walter Pater. 

Character and Historical Development of the Universuies of 
Germany. By Professor F. Paulsen, 

Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 
J. Mark Baldwin. ‘ 

A Text-book of Physiology. By Michael Foster, 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. By Professor 
Silvanus P, Thompson. New Revised Edition, with many 
additions. 

A Text-book of the Principles of Physics. 
New Edition. 

Rational Building: The Article ‘“‘Construction’’ of the Dic- 
tionnaire Raisommé de |’Architecture Francaise, By E. E 
Viollet-Le-Duc, Translated by George Martin Huss, 

Weather and Flood Forecasting Methods. By Thomas Russell. 


By Prof-ssor 


By Alfred Daniell. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY : 
The Story of Ung. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Powder and Paint and Mr. Webster. By Mrs. W. K. Ciffolrd. 
The Minister’s Dog. By Maarten Maartens. 
‘Lhe Gods, Some Mortals,and Lord Wickenham, By John Oliver 
Hobbes. 
James Vansettart’s Vengeance. By Mrs, J. L, Needell. 
The Lady of the Pool. By Anthony Hope. 
Noemi, By S. Baring-Gould. 


ROBERT BONNER'S SONS ; 
For Another's Wrong. From the German of W. Heimburg. 
The Flower of Gala Water, By Amelia E. Barr. 
The Opposite House. After the German of Nataly von Echs« 
truth, 
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J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: WRITTEN IN A COPY OF 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. al ~ 12 6 TA 
Volume X, Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. MR. STEVENSON’S “CATRIONA. 
See Re aeeeiane. Syren e. See. Glorious Sir Walter, Shakespeare’s brother brain, 


Soc‘alism, By Robert Flint, D. D., LL. D. 

Miss Cherry-Blossom ot Téky6. By John Luther Long. 
The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. By Joseph Hatton. Mere lettered fame, ’tis said, esteeming not, 
In Market Overt, By James Payn. Save as it ministered to weightier gain, 


Pediatriacs, The Hygiene and Medical Treatment of Children. By ‘ . : ee ae 
Thomas Morgan Rotch, M. D., Professor of the Diseases of Had yet his roseate dream, though dreamed in vain; 
Children. The dream, that, crowning his terrestrial lot, 

A Text-Book of Chemistry. Intended for the Use of Pharmaceu- 
tical and Medical Siudénts, By Samuel P. Sadtler, Ph. D., 


Fortune’s invincible victor-victim, Scott, 


A race of great and splendid heirs, begot 


F. C.S., and Henry Trimble, Ph. M. Of his own loins, o'er Abbotsford should reign. 
Ff. AND J. B. YOUNG AND COMPANY: F ; ? 
Lex Mosaica; or, The Law of Moses and the Higher Criticism. Fate spurned his wish, but*promised, in amends, 
With an introduction by the late Rt. Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey. One mighty scion of his heart and mind: 


Edited by the Rev. R, V. French, ; ; 
The Student’s Handbook to the Psalms. By the Rev. J. And where far isles the languid ocean fleck,— 


statin Flying the cold kiss of our northern wind,— 
Lo, the rare spirit through whom we hail as friends, 
The immortal Highland maid and Alan Breck! 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. " ’ 
From * Odes and Other Poems,’ 
Portrait (detached): oni 
Professor Von Helmholtz, by William Watson. 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: 
Professor Von Helmholtz, 207. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 210. 
Sarah Knowles Bolton, 211. STANZAS. 
Ibsen and His Works, 212. 
Charles Dana Gibson, 213. Thought is deeper than all speech 
MISCELLANY : Feeling deeper than all thought 
Notes som Boston, 203. Souls to souls can never teach 
be “4 aatoamae 208, What unto themselves was taught. 
en TENN, Bet, We are spirits clad in veils: 
ee : Man by man was never seen ; 
The Life of Richard Owen, 214. y . is ‘ 
Mrs, Oliphant’s Queen Anne, 216, All our deep communion fails 
Colonial Days and Dames, 717. To remove the shadowy screen. 
Dr, Hill's ‘‘ Harvard College,’”’ 218. 
The British Fleet, 219. Heart to heart was never known ; 
Maclay’s United States Naval History, 220. Mind with mind did never meet ; 
Sea and Land, 221. y 
Charles Loring Brace’s Noble Life, 221, We are columns left alone, 
The Birds’ Calendar, 222. Of a temple once complete. q 


Wild Beasts, 223. 


Pictures ot Swedish Life, 224. Like the stars that gem the sky, 


Tales of the Punjab, 225. Far apart, though seeming near, k 
Cary’s Life of Curtis, 225. In our light we scattered lie ; i 
Stories from the Diary of a Doctor, 226, = All is thas bat starlight here 


Poet, Politician, Philanthropist, 226. 


Toinette’s Philip, 227. - es } 
} Memories of Thackeray, 228. What is social rer y 

Dean Hole’s Memories, 228. But a babbling summer stream ? 

The Story of Babette, 229. What our wise philosophy 

A Sporting P.lgrimage, 230. But the glancing of a dream ? 

Mrs, Garnett’s Translation of Turgenev, 230. 

Edwin Booth, the Man, 231. Only when the sun of love 

sane ) 

- po eng - on Melts the scattered stars of thought ; 

The Patriot Schoolmaster, 233. . 

Decatur and Somers, 234. Only when we live above 

Maelcho, 234. What the dim-eyed world hath taught; 

y' g 
Pushing to the Front, 234, 
Poetry: Only when our souls are fed 
The New Year, 236. By the font which gave them birth, 
‘ “te eg y g 
bo a Bibliomaniac, 236. And by inspiration led, 
eory, 236. Tia 8 a 
en Hetahing Celery, 096. Which they never drew from earth, \ 


Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks, 235, 
Written in a copy of Mr. Stevenson’s “ Catriona,” 256. 
Stanzas, 256. 


We, like parted drops of rain 
Swelling till they meet and run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, 
Melting, flowing into one. 
By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 
From ‘‘ American Song.’ 


Norgs, 234. 
ASKED AND ANSWERED, 235. 


OBITUARY, 235. 
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